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AFTER THE MORNING RIDE. 


Healthy exercise bespeaks a healthy appetite, and a healthy 


appetite demands a healthful beverage, and that beverage 

is VAN HOUTEN’S COCOA. It is invigorating 

and sustaining, and possesses a delicious natural flavor 
absolutely unapproached by any other cocoa, 
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Che Earthly Purgatory. 
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AvuTHor oF ‘Braaars Att,’ ‘Tae MADONNA OF A Day,’ ETO. 


Carrer XXII, 


_ or sleeping, one figure stood forth in Durgan’s 

imagination that night, and was the centre of all his 
mental activity; it was Hermione Claxton. 

He had been accustomed to regard her as the very incarnation 
of the commonplace, in so far as good sense and good feeling can 
be common. 

Now he knew her as the chief actor in a story wherein the 
heights and depths of human passion had been so displayed 
that it might seem impossible for one mind to habitually hold 
80 wide a gamut of experience in its conscious memory. This 
quiet little grey-haired housewife, who lived beside him baking, 
sweeping and sewing her placid days away, had stood in the 
criminal dock almost convicted of the most inhuman of crimes. 
Having passed through the awful white flame of public execra- 
tion, she had accepted her blackened reputation with quiet 
dignity; for years she had lived a hidden life of perfect self- 
sacrifice, devoting herself to the purest service of sister love. 
With character still uncleared, she had been urged to take her 
place as the wife of one of New York’s best-known philanthropists, 
with whom, it seemed, she had long suffered the sorrows of 
mutual love and disappointment. Of more than this Durgan 
felt assured. As he reviewed all that had been told him that 
day, he was the more convinced that she had been no involuntary 
victim of false accusation, that she knew the secret that had 
puzzled the world, and had chosen to shield the criminal, to 
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bear the odium and also inflict it on the objects of her love. She 
had done all this for the sake of—what? What motive could 
have been strong enough to induce a wise and good woman to 
make such a sacrifice and endure the intolerable keeping of such 
a secret ? 

Durgan very naturally sought again the bundle of criminal 
reports which had fallen into his hands after the fire. Packed 
in the pile which fed the miners’ stove, they had not, as yet, been 
burned. He reconsidered them; supposing now that they had 
been collected by Miss Claxton herself. A motley band of 
prisoners was thus evoked. They passed in procession before 
Durgan, beginning with Hermione Claxton, and ending with that 
curious figure of the dilettante priest who had beaten a sister to 
death in fear that she was an apparition. The well-born woman 
who, without temptation, had stolen jewels, the French peasant 
who had killed a loved wife to save her from the sufferings of a 
painful disease, and all the other members of this strange pro- 
cession, represented the eccentricities of the respectable, rather 
than the characteristics of the degraded class, From a fresh 
scrutiny of each Durgan gained no information, only a strong 
suspicion that the criminal for whom Miss Claxton had so bravely 
stood scapegoat belonged to the same respectable class. He 
assumed that while her lawyers had been hunting for some 
inconsequent housebreaker who had taken a maniacal delight 
in dealing death, she had covered the guilt of someone whose 
reputation defied suspicion, Love, blind love, could have been 
the only motive strong enough to initiate and sustain such a 
course of action. The only way to discover the villain to whom 
she had sacrificed herself was to discover the man to whom she 
had given her heart. No doubt, since the crime and cowardice 
had betrayed his true value, such a woman would turn with some 
affection toa man like Alden. But Durgan’s surmise required 
that before the crime she should have had another lover. Such 
a lover, if at enmity with the father, and in need of money, 
would have had all the motive that the prosecution had attributed 
to Miss Claxton. She was supposed to have sent all witnesses 
out of the house before the crime; if her lover was demanding 
@ private interview with her father, and her engagement was as 
yet private, such action on her part—— But Durgan paused, 
vexed at the nimbleness of his fancy. He derided himself for 
assuming that so obvious a suspicion had not long ago been 
probed to the bottom by acuter minds than his. 

When he came to question more soberly what clues he held 
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by which he might himself seek for any truth in his new suspicion, 
more unquiet suggestions came thick and fast. 

More than once lately he had had the unpleasant sensation of 
hearing his wife’s name very unexpectedly. Bertha had more 
than once referred to her ; and what was it the raving mulatto 
had said? It took him some time to recollect words that had 
fallen on his astonished ears only to convince him of their 
nonsense. The mulatto had implied that his wife had concealed 
something for years which put her in some rivalry or enmity 
with Miss Claxton. His advice that Durgan should look into 
his wife’s conduct and take Miss Claxton’s part could, if it 
meant anything, only point to some mutual interest both women 
had with the spiritualist, Charlton Beardsley. 

Durgan was amazed at such an idea. He remained for some 
time, as he said to himself, “convinced” that the mulatto was 
raving; and yet he went so far as to reflect that there had 
never been any visible reason for his wife’s devotion to this man; 
furthermore, that Bertha had said that Mr. Claxton, an hour 
before his sad death, had received a message from Charlton 
Beardsley, that the mulatto had come from Beardsley, and was 
it not likely that he had sought shelter with his employer? 
The mulatto evidently knew Hermione to be innocent; in that 
case, Beardsley would know it, and perhaps Durgan’s own wife 
knew it. They had come forward with no evidence. What 
possible motive could they have had for concealment ? 

Durgan broke from his camp bed and from his hut, hot 
and stifled by the disagreeable rush of indignant and puzzled 
thoughts. He stood in the free air and dark starlight, trying to 
shake off his growing suspicions. Details gathered from different 
sources were darting into his mind, and it seemed to him that 
fancy, not reason, was rapidly constructing a dark story of which 
he could conceive no explanation, but which involved even him- 
self—through tolerance of his wife’s conduct—in the guilt of 
Miss Claxton’s unmerited sufferings. 

Alarmed at the trend of these memories and hasty inferences, 
he controlled himself to reflect only on the more instant question 
of Eve’s death, and the evidence he must give at the trial. It 
would appear that until "Dolphus was condemned, even the 
Claxtons did not fear his tongue. To give evidence against him, 
and at the same time to seal his tongue, appeared to be Durgan’s 
immediate duty, but the performance seemed difficult. What 
bribe, what threat, could move a condemned man who was but 
a waif in the world, and need care for none but himself? 
202 
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Yet, if rational meaning was to be granted at all to his raving 
on the night of Eve’s death, it would appear that even this 
creature had a reverence for Miss Claxton, and a desire to be 
the object of her prayers. Was this motive strong enough to 
be worked upon? It would be better, no doubt, to gain an 
interview with the prisoner and try to discover if he had any 
tenacity of purpose, but to this Durgan felt strong repugnance. 

In avoiding this issue, his mind began to torment him regarding 
the evidence against Miss Claxton which he alone knew, and 
which he might not havea right to conceal. His ardent belief 
in her goodness, his firm belief that he had heard Eve die, 
rested only on intuitive insight, common in men of solitary 
habit and unscholarly minds; he knew that this was no basis on 
which to found legal evidence. 

With these uneasy and unfinished thoughts he at last fell 
asleep in the faint light of the dawn, and waked again soon with 
a vivid and bad dream. 

He dreamed that he was again on the lonely mountain on the 
night of Eve’s death, groping under the stunted thicket of old 
oak. Again he saw Miss Claxton come to the forked tree. She 
climbed as before, and reached up one thin arm to deposit some- 
thing in the highest cleft of the trunk. The moon rose as 
before, Durgan saw in his dream that the thing she hid there 
was a knife, and the blade was red. Rousing himself from a 
sleep that brought so odious a vision, he woke to find the rays 
of a red sunrise in his face. 

One of his labourers brought up the borrowed horse which he 
had arranged to ride to Hilyard. Before he started he went up 
the trail to the summit house, hoping that Alden might be 
about. He had nothing definite to ask, and yet he would have 
been glad to have some parting advice from him. No one was 
up. The very house was drowsy under the folded petals of its 
climbing flowers. Durgan went down through the stunted oak- 
wood and looked up as he passed the forked tree. It was the 
first time he had been close to it in daylight. In one branch of 
the fork, close to the notch, there was a round hole such as 
squirrels choose for their nests. Better hiding-place for a small 
object could not be. To act the spy so far as to look into the 
hole without Miss Claxton’s permission would have been what 
Durgan called “a nigger’s trick.” Like all the better class of 
slaye-owners, he habitually sought to justify his own assumption 
of superiority by holding himself high above all mean actions 
or superstitious ideas. As he went down the hill he’ was vexed 
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with himself for having been so far influenced by a dream as to 
have even looked for the hole in the tree. 

Yet, as he rode out into the glorious morning, he found him- 
self arguing that if money for the mulatto had been put in the 
tree it was odd that the mulatto had made no effort to get it 
before his arrest or to send for it after. The thing which had 
really been put there, if not meant for Dolphus, was probably 
intended to be long hidden. But a dream, of course, meant 
nothing, and his could easily be accounted for by the tenor 
of his waking thoughts, and the colour of the sunrise.’ 

When he reached the saw-mill he turned by the long wooden 
mill-race, and set his horse at a gentle gallop for Hilyard. Even 
at that speed he began to wonder whether, if by such evidence 
as had convinced Bertha, he were induced to hold the erroneous 
opinion of Miss Claxton’s guilt, he would be also forced into 
Bertha’s conclusion, that fits of mania were the only explanation. 
Since last night he had called Bertha a fool; now, while most 
unwelcome suspicions followed him like tormenting demons, he 
was driven into greater sympathy with the younger sister. 

He galloped gently down the slope of the valley, tree and 
shrub and flower rashing past him in the freshness of the 
morning. Suddenly he checked his horse to look up. He was 
beneath his own precipice. The mine was on a ledge about 
three hundred feet above him. The rock rose sheer some hundred 
and fifty feet above that. He could trace the opening of the 
trail, but even the smoke of the hidden dwelling-house could not 
be seen here. As Durgan listened for the faint chink of his 
workmen’s tools, and sought from this unfamiliar point of view 
to trace each well-known spot, he began, for the first time, to 
realise fully the dreadfulness of the story which only yesterday 
had revealed. 

Involuntarily he drew rein. The memory that had transfixed 
him was the description of the Claxton murder. While the 
step-mother had been killed by only one well-aimed shot, the 
father had been beaten with such brutal rage that no likeness 
of the living man appeared in the horrid shape of the dead. 

He spoke aloud in the sunny solitude, and his words were of 
Bertha and her sister. “My God! She has lived alone with 
her there for two years believing this.” 

He had very often of late thought slightingly of Bertha’s 
excitability; last night he had thought scorn of her conclusions. 
Now, when he perceived how the terrible form of death which 
had befallen her loved father must bave wrought upon her 
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nerves, and how much more reason she had to believe her sister 
guilty than the most bigoted member of the publie who had 
tried to condemn her, he felt only reverence for the courage and 
devotion of such a life. No doubt, her womanly proneness to 
nervous fears, and the undisciplined activity of her imagination, 
had sometimes pictured scenes of impossible distress, and resulted 
in words and looks inconsistent with her resolution of secrecy ; 
but, also, how much did this timorous and excitable disposition 
heighten the heroism of the office she had so perseveringly 
filled! 

Yet, while he remained in deep admiration of this heroism, he 
thought that he himself could never forgive Bertha’s suspicion of 
her sister. How much less could Alden forgive? And if it ever 
reached the trustful mind of that loving sister that the child of 
her delight had thought her prone to madness, the word 
“ forgiveness” would have no meaning between them. A wound 
would be made that no earthly love could ever heal. 

Bertha’s beauty came vividly before him—her kind, honest, 
impulsive girlhood. “God help her,” he said slowly. “She has 
cheerfully borne worse than hell for love’s sake, and such is the 
extreme tragedy of love that, if she is mistaken, all this loyalty 
and suffering can never atone for her mistake.” 


CuapterR XXIII. 


Duraan left the breeze of the sunrise and the mountains behind 
him, and, after that one first gallop, rode slowly down into the 
stillness of the lower country and the heat of the mid-day hours. 
The smoke of some distant forest fire filled the air, diffusing the 
sunlight in a golden glow. Who can tell the sweetness that the 
flame of distant pine woods lends? It is not smoke after it has 
floated many hundred miles; it is a faint and delicious aroma and 
a tint in the air—that is all. 

On the lower side of the road now the hill dropped, in ragged 
harvest fields and half-cultivated vineyards, towards the wide 
hot cotton plains of the sea-board. On the other side were 
enclosed pastures where tame cattle were straying among young 
growths of trees, which were everywhere again conquering the 
once smooth clearings. 

In the long, central street of Hilyard, behind the weathered 
palings, garden flowers brimmed over. Great heads of phlox, 
white and crimson, sent forth the sweetest and most subtle 
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fragrance. Petunias, large as ladies’ bonnets, soft and purple, 
breathed of honey. Rose and poppy, love-in-a-mist and love-lies- 
bleeding, marigold and prince’s feather, all fought for room in 
tangles of delight. Over the old wooden houses the morning- 
glory held its gorgeous cups still open under the mellow veil of 
smoke. No house in the town was newly painted, or bore to 
the world the sharp, firm outline of good repair; but there was 
not one which Nature had not adorned with flower or vine or 
moss. Everywhere there was the trace of poverty ani languor 
after war; everywhere there was beauty, sweetness and warmth, 
and the gracious outline of repose. 

Hilyard lay on the way from the mountains to the broad 
plantations which still bore Durgan’s name. It was soothing to 
him to find himself again in a country where he had lost so much 
for the Federal cause that he had gained proportionate respect. 
The mountain whites knew nothing but their own hills; but 
here, to every one, high or low, it was enough that he was 
Neil Durgan, however shabby his clothes and empty his 
pocket ; and he felt afresh the responsibility and self-confidence 
which an honourable ancestry and personal sacrifice have power 
to give. 

The interview with the magistrate was a short one. The trial 
of the two negroes was put off because the mulatto had asked for 
ten days in which to obtain money and advice from his friends in 
the north. A few days before, Durgan would have been enraged 
at the delay on Adam’s account; now he was only too thankful. 
He took his resolution, and obtained leave to visit both 
prisoners. 

The prison was a square house, differing from others only in 
having bars in the windows and standing nakedly to the street 
without fence or garden. Outside and in, it was dirty and 
slovenly. Adam’s cell was in bright contrast, well-furnished, 
clean and neat as its inmate. Adam’s skin shone with soap; his 
shirt was spotless; he sat on a rocking-chair, large print Bible in 
hand ; and when Durgan came he wept. 

“There, there!” said Durgan, patting him. ‘‘ Reckon you'd 
better cheer up. The folks all speak well of you, you big 
nigger.” 

The jailer stood in the doorway grinning with delight at the 
novel juxtaposition of a good prisoner and a local hero. 

“Oh, Adam,” said Durgan, “ you look like a man in a tract. 
I'm proud of you, Adam. How's this for a good Durgan 
nigger?” he asked; turning to the hard-featured jailer. 
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The excellence of Adam’s behaviour, which might have been 
art, had evidently been accepted as artless; for the callous and 
indolent authorities knew well enough the broad difference 
between good and bad in the unsophisticated blacks. 

“‘ Adam—he does you credit, Mr. Durgan, sir,” said the jailer. 
Reckon Hilyard always had a good word for your pa’s niggers, 
sir. Adam—he’s all right. General Durgan Blount said as how 
you said he was to have his comforts.” 

When Durgan had stepped again into the dirty passage way, 
and recalled the turnkey to open the mulatto’s cell, all the easy, 
brutal injustice of it weighed upon his sense of honour; he felt 
ashamed for his country. ’Dolphus, backed by no local influence, 
too weak to wash his cell, was confined amid dirt and vermin. 
The crusted window-glass let in little light. The wretch sat on 
the edge of a straw bed, almost his only furniture, his silken hair 
long and matted, his smart clothes crushed, his linen filthy. 
Durgan was shocked : in such case it was but too evident that his 
disease, already advanced, would make rapid progress. It was 
with a new sensation of pity that he took the chair that the jailer 
thrust in before he withdrew. 

“Have you no money to get yourself comforts?” Durgan 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. Miss—that lady, you know, sir—has given me as 
much as I can spend on food and drink. I ain’t got much 
appetite, sir.” He seemed entirely frank as to Miss Claxton’s 
kindness. 

“T have come to see if I can do anything for you.” 

“TI thought, sir, you was only the friend of your own niggers 
like Adam.” 

“Who did your father belong to?” 

“General Courthope of Louisiana. No, sir, he isn’t dead ; but 
my father ran away when the ’mancipation came, and left the ole 
Gen’ral, and pulled up in New York; so the fam’ly might as well 
be dead for all they'll do for me.” 

“ Have you no folks?” 

“Not now, sir. I got called for up north, for something I 
hadn’t done; so I had to lie low and lost any folks I had. But 
there’s one gen’leman I’ve written to; he'll play up to get me 
out of this.” A curious look came over the face of the speaker. 
He chuckled. 

Durgan felt puzzled at the look and the laugh. “ Are you sure 
he got the letter?” 

’Dolphus pulled a well-worn bit of paper out of his pocket, It 
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was a telegram dated only a few days before. He regarded it 
with an intense expression which might have been hatred, and, 
after gloating over it for a few moments, he showed it to Durgan. 
It was dated, “ Corner of Beard and 84th Street.” It said only, 
“Received letter you may depend on me.” It was signed 
“B.D.” It had been handed in at a New York office two days 
before. 

“ And if this friend should fail you ? ” 

“ He says, sir, that I can depend upon him; an’ I wrote to him 
that if he didn’t come up to the scratch he could depend on me.” 
Another chuckle ended this speech. 

“Ob, I see; you have some threat to hold over his head.” 

’Dolphus did not answer. 

Durgan, looking at the lustrous eyes and clever, sickly face, 
became exceedingly interested in the object of his contemplation. 
How strange to sit thus face to face, with perhaps nothing 
between him and the Claxton secret but this dying boy’s flimsy 
will, and yet go away unsatisfied. 

Almost in spite of himself, he bent forward and said, “ You 
were in a certain house when a murder was committed. I do not 
believe you guilty or wish to harm you, but I believe you know 
who is guilty.” 

A look of caution came over the other’s face; he listened and 
looked intently. ‘‘ Look here, sir; I wasn’t never at no house 
where there was such things done. I wasn’t never at no place 
such as you say.” 

Durgan had no argument to meet this obvious lie. He could 
not quote his authority. He was, however, more interested than 
angry, because the prisoner was so evidently enjoying the 
momentous question raised, and with lips parted, sat expectant, 
as if he did not intend his denial to be believed. 

“T only desire to see justice done,” said Durgan coldly. 

’Dolphus looked at him with eyes half-shut, and, to Durgan’s 
astonishment, a sensation of fear found room in his consciousness. 
“ Are you sure of that, sir ?” 

“ Of what?” 

“That you'd like to see justice done—all round, sir?” 

“ Justico—yes. And what else could I desire but justice?” 
Then he added, hardly knowing why, “ But unless you have 
evidence, no one will believe anything you choose to say.” 

’Dolphus chuckled aloud. “I’ve got evidence all right enough, 
sir; an’ I know where one witness is to be found—a truthful 
lady, sir, who is so queer made that she’d die rather than hurt 
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a gen’leman she cared for, sir; but she’d sooner hurt him 
than swear what was false, I’m agoin’ to clear her in spite of 
herself.” 

“Do you wish to hurt this good lady by making her real name 
known here where she wishes it to be concealed ?” 

“Look you here, sir. You're a mighty fine gen’leman; I’m a 
poor yaller nigger; you wouldn’t trust me with a ten cent bit, 
Well, sir ; one of us has got to give a good deal to save that lady. 
Which ’ull it be, sir?” 

Durgan received this astonishing challenge in amazement. 
He began to believe the fellow was in terrible earnest under 
his mocking tone and light manner. He was too proud to 
answer. 

“‘ Look here, sir; you can go an’ tell that pious little lady I 
won't harm her—not if I die for it; but I ain’t goin’ to die till 
I’ve done better than that. I’m turning ill now, sir. You'd 
better send for the man outside to bring me something to drink. 
I'll pay him, sir.” 

He actually refused the greenbacks his visitor offered. Before 
Durgan had summoned the turnkey, "Dolphus had curled himself 
up on the pallet in all the appearance of a swoon. 

Durgan went to the “hotel” where he had left his horse. It 
was a wooden house with scanty furniture, all its many doors and 
windows open to the street. Two old women sat in one doorway, 
ceaselessly rubbing their gums with snuff—a local vice. Three 
rickety children were playing in the bar-room. The landlord 
was exercising his thoroughbred horses in the yard. The horses 
were beautiful creatures, neither rickety nor vicious. 

A valuable microscope and a case of surgical finstruaments stood 
on a table, surrounded by the ash of cigars. They were the 
property of the country doctor, a noted surgeon, who was satisfied 
to make his home in this fantastic inn. The wife of the hotel- 
keeper, who always wore a blue sun-bonnet whether in or out of 
the house, brought Durgan a glass of the worst beer he had ever 
tasted, and delicious gingerbread hot from the oven. 

When Durgan had found the doctor and made sure that he 
would go at once and better the mulatto’s condition, he set out 
on his homeward journey. He had said to the medical man, 
“Whatever happens, you must not let the fellow die till I 
come back.” 

The answer had been, “I won’t do that.” 
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CHapTter XXIV. 


Dourcan had ridden down the hills in rather leisurely fashion ; 
now he urged his horse to speed. He had come uncertain how to 
meet the issue of the day; now he was eager to forestall the issue 
of the next. 

He had brought from his interview with the dying prisoner a 
strong impression that the poor fellow had more mind and purpose 
than he had supposed, and that he certainly had some scheme on 
hand from the development of which he expected excitement and 
some lively satisfaction. 

The hints thrown out sounded madder than the supposed raving 
of his last night of freedom. He had control over some unknown 
person, or persons, of wealth in New York, who would send to 
save him and he would sacrifice something—perhaps his salvation 
—to Miss Claxton; further, he threatened Durgan with dis- 
comfiture. 

What could seem more mad than all this! But to-day Durgan 
was not at all sure that the poor creature did not mean all 
he said and could not do all he promised. The development of 
the mulatto’s purpose might be left to time, but Durgan’s purpose 
was to follow up the clues he had obtained, and two facts had to 
be dealt with now. *Dolphus had freely expressed the belief that 
Miss Claxton had shielded an unknown criminal of the male sex 
whom she loved. Durgan had been so astonished, and even 
shocked, at hearing his own bold surmise so quickly and fully 
corroborated, that he knew now for the first time how little confi- 
dence he had had in his own detective powers. Further, it was 
probably this guilty person over whom "Dolphus had power. He 
was rich, and could not be unknown; he was within reach, for he 
had recently telegraphed, and the address given must be meant to 
find him. Durgan felt that it would be criminal to lose a moment 
in putting this clue in Alden’s hand. 

Bertha had desired that Alden should be left in ignorance of 
the mulatto’s identity because she feared it might lead to her 
sister’s condemnation; now that Dolphus himself had implied 
that he could clear the sister’s reputation, Bertha could not, must 
not, hesitate. Miss Claxton’s desire to hide from Alden who the 
mulatto was and what he knew, must be part of her desire to hide 
the miscreant; but, with time, Durgan was ready to believe, this 
desire must have lessened or almost failed, as love must have 
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cooled. In any case, Miss Claxton held all her desires as subor- 
dinate to the will of God; persuasion, reason, pressure, must 
move her. Durgan urged on his horse. 

All the way home he passed over shady roads flecked with pink 
sunlight. The heaviest foliage of summer mantled the valleys. 
The birds were almost still, resting in the deep shadows of the 
mature season. 

When Durgan was almost within hearing of the waterfall and 
the hum of the saw-mill at Deer Cove, he met three riders. 
Mr. Alden and Bertha, in company with young Blount, were 
descending for a gallop in the cool of the evening. They all 
stopped to say they had heard by post that the trial was deferred, 
and to inquire after Adam’s welfare. 

Durgan could reply cheerfully, as to Adam, that he was 
spending his time in ablutions and pious exercises, and that the 
authorities were bent upon having him acquitted. 

“Reckon they are,” said young Blount. “My father saw to 
that when he went over.” 

Durgan saw that neither Bertha nor Mr. Alden would ask about 
the other prisoner in his cousin’s presence. He said in a casual 
tone, “ The yellow fellow seems assured that he will have money 
and influence behind him, too, by next week.” 

“ Yes,” cried Blount, interested always in minutia, “he sent a 
letter and received a telegram.” 

Durgan rode on. He must wait, now, an hour or two for an 
opportunity to speak to Alden or Bertha, and he began to wonder 
whether it would not be more honourable to approach Miss Claxton 
direct, confess what he had chanced to see of her secret actions, 
and tell her frankly what the mulatto had let fall that day. His 
borrowed horse had been offered the hospitality of her stable for 
the night, so he must, perforce, reach the summit. 

The horse rubbed down and fed in the spacious. stable, Durgan 
sought the front of the low house, now richly decorated by the 
scarlet trumpet-flower, which had conquered the other creepers of 
earlier summer, and had thown out its triumphal flag from the 
very chimneys. 

He found the lady, as he had expected, sitting quietly busy at 
some woman’s work in the front porch. The house mastiff lay at 
her feet, and round the corner came the low, sweet song of the 
coloured maid who had taken Eve’s place in the kitchen. The 
rich crimson plant called “ love-lies-bleeding,” now in full flower, 
trailed its tassels on the earth at either side of the low doorway. 
It seemed, indeed, a fit emblem of the tragedy of the life beside it. 
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Miss Claxton welcomed Durgan with her usual self-effacing 
gentleness. “Bertha and Mr. Alden have ridden out with Mr. 
Blount. Thought likely you would have met them.” 

Durgan’s avowal of the meeting caused her to expect an explana- 
tion of his visit; but for some minutes he dallied, glad to rest 
in her gentle presence, and feeling now the extreme difficulty of 
saying things he thought it only honourable to say. 

He had hitherto blamed Bertha and Alden for not addressing 
themselves to Miss Claxton more openly. He now realised to 
what degree she had the power which many of the meekest people 
possess, of hiding from the strife of tongues behind their own 
gentle, inapproachable dignity. 

Durgan rested in pacific mood while she uttered gentle words 
of sympathy for his fatigue, and fell into a muse of astonishment 
that she should be the centre of such pressing and tragic interests. 
So strong was his silent thought that it would have forced him 
into questions had she been less strong. He longed to ask, “ Why 
do you assume that this "Dolphus will not expose the criminal 
you have suffered so much to hide?” 

Instead, he only began to describe his visits to the prisoners, 
taking Adam first, and coming naturally to ’Dolphus. 

“It was real kind of you, Mr. Durgan, to see after him; and it 
was very mean of the jail folks not to wash up for him. He had 
money to pay them.” 

“The doctor will make them stand round. But I wanted 
to tell you that I have been wondering upon what or whom 
’Dolphus relies for his defence. Adam has such a strong 
backing there seems to be no doubt of his acquittal. I did 
not know this till I went to-day, or how little difference the 
emancipation has really made as to the justice or injustice 
meted out to niggers. I supposed—I have been absent since 
the close of the war—that the evidence given at the trial would 
be all-important. Now I think the conclusion is foregone; 
judge and jury, whoever the jurors may be, have already fallen 
into the belief in Adam’s innocence that I and my cousins have 
insisted on.” 

She had dropped her work ; she was absorbed in his every word. 
“Tt’s a bad principle, of course,” she said; “ but, as to Adam, it is 
working out all right. I suppose—I suppose, Mr. Durgan, that 
’Dolphus did kill poor Eve? I'd feel pretty mean if he’s being 
punished for nothing.” 

“TI believe he did; but I have no proof.” 

“TI don’t mind telling you, Mr. Durgan, that I got Mr. Alden 
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to get a lawyer—quite privately, of course—to offer his services 
to ’Dolphus—to tell him we would pay the costs, because Adam 
and Eve were our ‘help,’ and of course we wanted to see only 
justice done. *Dolphus wouldn’t accept it. He refused; we 
don’t know why. He told the lawyer he knew‘a game worth two 
of that.’ Of course, if there is miscarriage of justice, we can’t 
feel quite so badly as if we hadn’t made the offer.” 

“What do you think he meant by ‘knowing a better 
game’?” 

“Tt wasn’t just fooling, was it, Mr. Durgan?” Underneath 
her quiet there was now a tremulous eagerness; her faded eyes 
looked to his with sorrowful appeal. 

“No; after seeing him to-day, I am inclined to think more of 
him than I did; but I think he’s up to tricks of some sort. May 
I tell you what he said to me, Miss Claxton?” 

“T’m just praying to the Lord all the time, Mr. Durgan, and 
trying to leave it all in His hands. He won’t let us suffer more 
than is right; and I hope He'll give us grace to bear what He 
sends, if it isn’t the full deliverance I pray for.” 

Durgan was nonplussed. “Do you mean to say you would 
rather not hear what the man said? Because I must tell Mr. 
Alden, and, as it concerns you most, I thought——” 

“ Yes, I guess perhaps I ought to hear it. And if you tell me 
you don’t need to tell Mr. Alden, because I know better than you 
what he ought to hear—that is, if it concerns me.” 

This seemed a simple and self-evident view of the case; Durgan 
hardly knew how he could have thought of interfering. Nor did 
he find it at all easy to put significance into the prisoner’s 
words apart from his own fore-knowledge and pre-judgment of 
the case. 

“’Dolphus suggested to me that I would not wish to see justice 
done in—to say the truth—in your own case, Miss Claxton. He 
challenged me, asking if I were willing to make a sacrifice to 
prove your innocence.” 

She looked at him straight. Her eyes were not faded now; he 
was amazed at the flash and flush of energy and youth he had 
brought to her face. He thought he had never in his life seen so 
honest, so spiritual, a face as that which confronted him; but 
whether her present expression was one of astonishment or dismay 
he could not tell. 

“You could not have expected him to speak on this subject; 
and you never had any connection with our trouble? What 
more did he say?” 
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“He never really mentioned your name; I only assumed that 
his reference was to you. He said that he knew a lady who 
would die to save a—well, he said, a gentleman she loved, but 
would let even Aim die rather than swear falsely.” 

She never flinched. “Was that all?” she asked. 

But Durgan was already cut with remorse to think how im- 
pertinent his words must sound. “No, that was not all. He 
asked me to give you a message, to tell you that he would not 
harm you—that he would rather die than harm you. This was 
in answer to my suggestion that you would not wish your real 
name to be known in these parts.” 

She looked relieved. “I have always believed that he had 
more good in him than you thought. But tell me all. I'd liefer 
hear every word, if you please.” 

“T hope I remember all that he said. I think that was all 
that I took to be a direct reference to you, Miss Claxton; but 
what I thought most needful to tell Mr. Alden——” 

“Yes?” The little word pulsed with restrained excitement. 

“T asked the fellow on what defence he relied, and he said 
what made me think he had the pull of some threat over the 
person he relied on. He had had a telegram.” 

“T don’t exactly understand, Mr. Durgan.” 

“ Neither do I, I assure you.” 

“ But I mean, what has that to do with Mr. Alden ?” 

“Oh, I think I assumed that ’Dolphus believed this person to 
be the criminal, and his address was on the telegram.” 

“ May I ask why you made this assumption ?” 

“Tt may have been unwarranted, but taken in connection with 
his boast that he could establish your entire freedom from 
blame——” Durgan was floundering in his effort to find words 
for the very painful subject. He paused, with face red and dew 
on his brow. 

“I guess, Mr. Durgan, if you'll speak quite plainly what you 
mean it will be better for us both.” 

“Why do you include me? Do you know why this boy 
threatens me, reproaches me, challenges me?” 

“Tell me, first, Mr. Durgan, what you made out, and what you 
think this telegram has to do with it ?” 

“To be plain, I suspect that this man knows who was guilty 
of the crime for which you, were tried, that he is now in com- 
munication with him, and I saw an address in the telegram he 
had received.” 

“What was the address ?” 
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“Corner of Beard and 84th Street,’ and it was signed ‘B, D,’” 
He told her its contents. 

She went into the house and brought out a New York directory 
a year or two old. “I guess there isn’t any such corner,” she 
said, and in a moment she showed him there was not. 

“Do you know of anyone who has these initials ? ” 

“T do not.” 

“Tf Mr. Alden sent a detective to the office where it was 
received, I wonder if he could find out who sent it.” 

“Ts it likely that if anyone took the trouble to give a wrong 
address, they would leave any clue to their whereabouts?” 

“Could "Dolphus give Mr, Alden any information of moment?” 

“He could give him none that would do anyone any good.” 

“Might that not be a matter of opinion ?” 

“T don’t see that folks who don’t know what they are doing 
can have a right to an opinion about the results.” 

There was then a silence. The sun had long set on the valley, 
but from this eminence its last rays were still seen mingling with 
a foam of crimson cloud in a vista of the western hills. Both the 
man and woman had their faces turned to the great red cloud- 
flower in which the light of day was declining. The mountains 
were solemn and tender: the valleys dim and wide. It was not 
a scene on which the sober mind could gaze without gaining 
for the hour some reflection of the greatness and earnestness 
of God. 

but the world about could only be an environment to their 
thought, not for a moment its object. Durgan was roused in 
spirit, The quiescent temper which he had sought to obtain in 
compensation for a stormy and disappointed youth was lost for 
the time. This woman, who bore the odium of a cruel and 
dastardly deed, was still intent on shielding the real doer. 
Durgan looked at the splendid arena of the mountains, and the 
manifest struggle of light and darkness therein ; the many tracks 
of suspicion in which his thoughts had all day been moving 
gathered together. 

“ Miss Claxton, are you willing to tell me all you know about 
Charlton Beardsley ? ” 

She looked at him for a moment as if trying to read his 
thoughts; then looked back at the outer world, as if moved by 
his question only to profound and regretful reverie. 

“ About Charlton Beardsley I know very little,” she said, in a 
voice touched as with compassion, “very, very little, Mr. Durgan ; 
but I had once occasion to ask your wife something about him 
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and she told me, I believe truly, that he had been brought up, an 
orphan, in an English charity school, that he had no relatives that 
he knew of and no near friends. That was all she could tell 
me. He was by taste a somewhat solitary mystic, I believe, only 
sought after by those who were interested in his delusions and 
wished to be deluded by them. You see I can easily tell you all 
I know; it is not much.” 

Durgan sat watching her, too entirely amazed at both words 
and manner to find speech. Just so a good woman, treading the 
violets of some neglected graveyard, might speak of the innocent 
dead who lay beneath. 

There was silence. 

Miss Claxton said, “I always like the time just after the sun 
goes down, Mr. Durgan; I have a fancy it is the time one feels 
nearest God. I suppose it’s only fancy, but it does say in 
Genesis, you know, that God walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day.” 

Then, as darkness grew, and finding that he made no response, 
she exerted herself and rose to light the lamp. 

In the full light she faced him. “Mr. Durgan, I don’t wonder 
you feel the responsibility of the suspicions the negro has put 
into your mind. I don’t blame you, and it’s only natural he 
should like the excitement of talking. It would not be right for 
me to tell you exactly what I believe he was referring to; but 
there are some things I can tell you, and I can only pray God 
to help you to believe what I say. I believe it was your wife who 
sent that telegram ; it was, at least, paid for with her money, and 
it will be her money that will be used freely to get ’Dolphus 
acquitted. If you pursue the suspicions he has started for you, 
I don’t believe you will make any discovery. But, even if you 
did, what would happen? ‘You would drag your wife’s name in 
the mire; you would”—she paused and tried to steady her voice 
—“ Oh, Mr. Durgan, think of Bertha; you would break Bertha’s 
heart and mine. You think you understand justice, and that 
there is someone whom you ought to bring to justice. Justice 
belongs to God. He alone can mete it out in this world so as to 
save the soul that has sinned. Are you afraid to leave it to Him ? 
Iam not. I have left it to Him for five years, and I am not sorry, 
but glad. And I entreat you to consider that if you interfere you 
don’t know what you are doing; you may make the worst 
mistakes. "“Dolphus thinks he knows the name of the person who 
should be brought to justice; I assure you he does not. I spok 
to him on the night Eve died, and found out that he did not 
VOL, CXXIX, 2 D 
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Believe me, Mr. Durgan, I am making no romantic and fantastic 
sacrifice of myself, as this negro supposes. The truth, were it 
made public, would be the worst thing for me, as for Bertha, and 
would bring yourself shame and pain. And it could never be the 
real, whole truth, for that you could not understand, nor could 
anyone. I hear their horses on the hill, Please go. Do not let 
them find you here, as if you had had news of some strange thing. 
You know nothing, for the thing you think you know is not true. 
Do nothing, for fear you do harm. You cannot do any good.” 

“ But how can you be sure this sick man will not do the thing 
you dread ?” 

“I begged him not to do anything, just as I’ve begged you. 
I don’t think, anyway, that he will get the chance he reckons on, 
If he did, I think that when he has to choose between accepting 
the help that will get him acquitted, if anything will, of the 
present charge against him, and, as he thinks, righting me, the 
love of life will be too strong. He will not die on my behalf, 
even though his intentions are good—as I believe yours are, 
Mr. Durgan.” 

Durgan had turned to the door the moment she had asked him 
to go. He was tarrying on the threshold to ask his last question, 
to hear her response. When he heard himself, with no unkind 
intent, naturally linked with the wretched mulatto, his pace was 
accelerated. With a word of farewell he disappeared into the 
dusk, hearing the horses arrive at the stables as he went his 
fugitive way down the familiar trail. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Dorcan bad still one strong emotion regarding his wife: he was 
able to feel overwhelming shame on her account, and he dreaded 
any publicity concerning her behaviour. She had always lived 
so as to command the consent of good society to her doings. He 
had perfectly trusted her social instinct to do this as long as it 
lay in her power to tell her own story ; but he knew, with a sense 
of bitter degradation, that if someone else had need to tell that 
story it would sound very different. 

His wife was the daughter of an uneducated hotel-keeper, and 
bad married him, as he afterwards discovered, because he had the 
entrance into certain drawing-rooms and clubs which, if skilfully 
used, might have proved the stepping-stone to almost any social 
eminence. At the time of her marriage she had professed 
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passionate love for him and sympathy for the Southern cause; 
and her fortune, not small, was naturally to be used in the 
difficult task of making part of his paternal acres productive by 
the paid labour of the negroes reared and trained by his father 
and justly dear to the son. Disconsolate at the loss of friends 
and fortune—for all near to him had died in the war of wounds 
or sorrow—Durgan repaid the love and sympathy of one who 
seemed a warm-hearted and impulsive woman with tender 
gratitude. 

A little later, when the wife found out that Durgan would not 
push himself into the fashionable miliew which was open to him 
in Europe and America, he began to discover, though slowly, that 
she would not bestow affection or time on any less fashionable 
pursuit. She needed her whole fortune for the social adventures 
that she must make alone; and as he would not open the door 
of southern pride for her, she fell to knocking at the door of 
northern pride for herself. No doubt providence has a good 
reason for making men before marriage blind to female character, 
but it was many years before Durgan bowed to the fate to which 
defect, not fault, had brought him. Too proud to accept any 
bounty from such a wife, he had sullenly shielded her from 
remark till she reached a position of middle-class fashion in which 
she could stand alone. Having attempted, in the meantime, to 
increase by speculation the small patrimony left him, and losing 
much, he had retired from the scene of her struggles some six years 
before the present time, proudly thankful that any public reproach 
was directed only at himself. Since then she had scaled social 
heights seemingly beyond her—he had often wondered how. 

That this wife was tricky and false, that the means she had 
used to cajole or overawe the society she was determined to 
conquer, bore no necessary relation to truth, he knew; but 
knowing her also to be clever and cold-hearted, he had not feared 
that she would so transgress any social law as to make her small 
or large meannesses known. 

But the most surprising thing in his wife’s career since he left 
her was that she had not dropped the medium, Beardsley, as soon 
as his health and popularity were lost. She had been wont to 
drop all her instruments as soon as their use was over, and most 
of them had more attractions than he. The man had been poor, 
plebeian, and sickly ; and Durgan, who had never suspected love 
as the cause of the odd relationship, had now some cause to 
suppose it rooted in the unspeakable shame of the worst of 
crimes; in what possible way this had come about he could not 
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even begin to imagine, but he continued to consider his maturing 
suspicion in growing consternation. 

If Miss Claxton had not told him the truth, she was a more 
finished actress than the world had yet seen. If what she said 
of his wife were true, the mulatto’s words were corroborated—his 
wife was nearly connected with this awful crime. 

In Durgan’s mind the telegraphic address, evidently suggestive 
to Miss Claxton, had at last become significant. “Beard” 
suggested Beardsley ; “84” was the date of the Claxton murder ; 
“B” might possibly stand for Beardsley, and “D” for his wife. 
Then the help promised evidently involved his wife’s purse, 
Beardsley had nothing. 

If this Beardsley was guilty he must be a most extraordinary 
man. It was clear that if it was he whom Hermione Claxton was 
shielding, she was as much determined to keep his secret to-day 
as at first. She could not speak of him save in tones of sorrow 
and tenderness. For him, too, the wife whom Durgan knew to 
be cold and ambitious had apparently ventured all. The extra- 
ordinary nature of a man who could on short acquaintance so 
deeply involve two such different women, gave Durgan so much 
room for astonished thought that some other things Miss Claxton 
had said for the time escaped his memory. 

His strongest impulse, after the last interview, was to take 
Miss Claxton at her word, and make no further move in the 
matter—at least, not now and on her account. Ultimately he 
must find out if his wife was in any plot to conceal a criminal, 
and, if so, put a stop to her connivance. At present he had 
certainly no desire to make such action on his wife’s part public, 
or break Bertha’s heart by filling the air with a public scandal 
in which her sister’s name would be linked with a lover who was 
a common charlatan and brutal criminal. If for this man’s sake 
Hermione had left her father’s death unavenged and ruined her 
sister’s life, Bertha’s wrath and sorrow might well be a thing to 
dread, and such knowledge, a disaster that might well crush her. 
The mulatto might work to bring truth to light; he must work 
alone. 

But at this point Durgan again shifted his ground of suspicion. 
For he still believed in Hermione Claxton’s singular purity of 
mind and gentleness of disposition, and in his wife’s callousness 
and shrewd selfishness. Was it possible that Beardsley had some 
mysterious power over both women such as a magician or modern 
hypnotist is said to use? Then, was not such influence in such 
a man too strange to be possible, too like a cheap novel to be 
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trae? A terrible thought struck cold at Durgan’s heart ; the man, 
as he knew of him, was more likely to be a cat’s-paw than the 
mover in any momentous deed. The surprise of ascertaining that 
his wife had had some connection with the Claxtons forced him 
to realise how little he knew about her life, how totally ignorant 
he was as to any cause she might have to hate Mr. and Mrs. Claxton. 
His heart failed him. 

He drew in his breath in quick terror, trying to persuade 
himself that he could not have arrived at the bottom of a secret 
over which Alden had brooded so long in vain. 

“Well, I understand that your visit to Hilyard was most 
satisfactory. You are assured of your good Adam’s safety; and 
I find the mulatto sent a message to our friends that he would 
not drag their name into the business. So far so good. Do you 
suppose that the money and advice he expects to receive are all 
in the air, or how?” Alden, dandified and chirpy, his little grey 
beard wagging in the morning sunlight, was standing on the 
mountain road. There was a sharpness as of autumn in the 
sunshine, which made the New Yorker fresh. Durgan, who had 
taken to his pick and spade very early that morning, already 
warm, dirty, and tired, looked like some grim demiurge. Called 
from his work to this colloquy, he was not in good humour. 

“These fellows are always boasting,” continued Alden. ‘The 
peculiarity in this case is that he would not take the cost of his 
own defence from us.” 

“And J offered him what I had in my pocket. He would not 
look at it,” said Durgan dully, 

“Odd!” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Well, of course, when a flimsy, tawdry creature of that sort 
refuses a bird in the hand, one wonders what he sees in the bush, 
especially when, as in this case, the bird in hand could hardly 
prevent his robbing the bush also.” 

“T reckon it’s beyond me,” said Durgan stupidly. Alden’s 
simile reminded him afresh of the hole in the forked tree, which 
had not ceased to haunt his mind. 

“You have a headache this morning, my dear sir.” 

“Thanks; I’m all right.” 

A boy, a slovenly country lout, came up the hill. He was 
whistling a merry air attuned to the snap of the morning. He 
was looking about him in the trees for birds and squirrels. His 
hands hung in the delicious idleness of his pockets. There was 
a spring in his legs to match his tone. Durgan envied him 
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unfeignedly. He thought of his own gallant, cheerful purpose 
of the day before, and wished that he dare form any fresh resolve. 
Alden was evidently alarmed by what he had heard. 

“ As you know, being widely known as counsel for the Claxtons, 
I preferred not to appear to take any interest in this prisoner. 
A possible inference might have been drawn by someone. We of 
the law, my dear sir-——” 

Durgan perceived that it would be a vast relief to Alden’s 
conscience if he could visit ‘Dolphus himself. 

“They are lax,” continued Alden; “there would be no difficulty 
in my seeing the man.” 

“Why do you want to see him?” 

“T hear he wrote to New York and got a telegram back. He 
may, for all we know, be a member of a gang of thieves or 
blackmailers. They may bribe judge and jury with a thousand 
dollars if he threatens to round on them. A little money would 
go along way in Hilyard. Then, if it is proved, so to say, that 
both prisoners are innocent, the authorities might arrest someone 
else.” 

“Me, for instance? I was there.” 

“Probably not you!” Then after a pause he added, “ Miss 
Claxton is disposed to think that we have done all we can 
honestly do, and must now leave the matter in the hand of 
Providence; but, under Providence, I myself feel that I am 
responsible for leaving no effort untried to gain further light as 
to the basis of this fellow’s hopes.” 

The boy, bobbing his head, explained to Durgan that he had 
been sent to fetch the borrowed horse. 

When he had gone on Durgan said, “’Dolphus may die before 
anything happens ; that would be the simplest solution, perhaps.” 
He remembered how yesterday it had seemed all-important to 
extract all the knowledge this man had before life went from 
him. 

“ Ah—you spoke to the doctor, I hear. It is always right, in 
any case, to preserve life as long as possible.” 

Durgan looked toward his mine. The triteness to which the 
dialogue had descended was the more irksome because he suspected 
that Alden read beneath his own sudden dullness and inertia. 

“When the boy brings along the horse you can ride it as far as 
my cousin’s. He will find you a buggy, and will give you a letter 
which will open things at Hilyard without giving much publicity 
to your own name and position. But you, of course, can best 
judge whether it’s worth while to go.” 
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“ Miss Claxton has seemed averse to my going,” said Alden ; 
and because Durgan made no answer to this, he sat down on a 
rock, with brows knit, and determined to go. 

Some twenty minutes later Durgan was called again into the 
road. The lout of a boy refused to give Alden the horse. He 
said very little; he even blubbered; but he hung on to the bridle 
and tried to pass. 

It was soon discovered that he had been commissioned by Miss 
Claxton to take a telegram to Hilyard, for which service he had 
been promised excessive pay. 

Wrath rose in Durgan. “Fool that I was to warn her,” he 
thought. “She has wired to the man she shields to be on 
his guard.” At that moment his wife’s welfare was not in his 
thought, and he felt he would rather have suffered the last 
penalty of crime himself than allow this coil of secrets to exist 
longer. He inwardly cursed all women and was very sorry 
for Alden. 

Alden, meanwhile, unconscious of need for passion, was ex- 
plaining that he knew what the telegram must be, as he had 
heard Miss Claxton mention that some supplies on which she was 
depending were delayed. As he was going he would assume the 
responsibility of sending it. He would pay the boy. 

Durgan was afraid to speak. He picked up the boy, took a 
letter addressed to the telegraph clerk out of his pocket, and sent 
him running down the road at a forced pace. He put the sealed 
message in Alden’s hand, and returned to his work before a word 
could escape his lips. 

As he toiled all day with spade and mattock he wondered 
incessantly whether or not Alden would open the message to see 
it correctly transmitted. 

When the long work day had calmed his pulse he was still too 
impatient to wait Alden’s time, sauntered down the hill, and 
finally reached Deer Cove. 

There he saw Alden looking very tired and haggard, but in no 
haste to return. 

The saw-mill was silent for the night. The quiet plash of the 
water over the dam made a pleasing accompaniment to a banjo 
played by a negro. The musician sat on the steps of the general 
store and post-office; he wore a red handkerchief on his head. 
Some of his kind were dancing in leisurely burlesque in an open 
space between the steps and the mill-race. Avcircle of white men 
looked on, exchanging foolish jokes and puffing strong tobacco. 
Many a bright necktie or broad-brimmed hat gave picturesqueness 
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to the group. The quiet of the sylvan evening was over and 
around them all. 

Alden, standing on the verandah of the post-office, looking upon 
this scene as if he were an habitual lounger, struck Durgan as 
presenting one of the saddest figures he had ever seen. No sign 
that could be controlled of any grief was there ; but theincongruity 
between what the man was doing and what in a better state of 
mind he would have liked to do, seemed to betoken a depression 
so deep that normal action was inhibited for the time. 

Durgan thought one of the Blounts was perhaps with Alden. 
He accordingly went straight inside the store; but the place was 
empty. No one of gentle birth was to be seen near or far. When 
he came out on the verandah Alden explained that he had insisted 
on leaving the trap at the Blounts and walking. “I was stiff 
with the drive and felt the walk would do me good. You found 
me resting by the way.” 

Durgan remarked that there was nothing like a leisurely walk 
when cramped with sitting long. 

After a while the two were beginning the ascent of Deer 
together, still uttering trivial words. 


Cuaptrr XXYVI. 


“Dm you see ihe prisoners?” asked Durgan. He assumed that 
Alden would visit Adam asa blind. 

“ Ah—I saw the doctor. It occurred to me to see him first.” 

“ How long will ’Dolphus live?” asked Durgan eagerly. Again 
he felt that he could not let this man die without extracting 
whatever clue he held. 

“Tmpossible to make any forecast. The doctor has had the 
glass removed from his window—in short, the proper steps are 
being taken. Absolute quiet is ordered.” 

“Then you could not see him ?” 

6 No.” 

After a minute Alden sat down wearily on a fallen tree. The 
wood was close upon them on allsides. The crescent moon, like a 
golden boat sailing westward, was seen through chinks in the 
leafy roof. 

“TI sent him a message to say that if there was anything he 
wished done he might trust me to do it. I made sure that the 
doctor, honest man, would impress on him the fact that I, too, am 
honest.” 
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“That doctor 7s a man to be relied on. It’s wonderful how one 
comes across an honest man once in a while.” 

“Mr. Durgan, when I first related to you my clients’ unfortunate 
story you were kind enough to express your faith and reverence 
for such a woman as Miss Claxton, and your willingness to serve 
her. I felt very grateful to you. I should like to speak to you 
in confidence, and take counsel with you now.” 
| Durgan sat still, suspecting that he might be subjected to the 
subtle cross-questioning for which Alden was celebrated. 

Alden continued: ‘“‘I naturally asked the clerk to read Miss 
Claxton’s telegrams to see if he understood them. Thero are so 
often errors of transcription.” 

“There were two, then?” 

“One was, as I had supposed, about the supplies. I did not 
send the other. It is about that I wish to consult you. The 
address of Mrs. Durgan is——?” 

Durgan gave a number on Fifth Avenue. 

“T supposed as much. The message was addressed quite 
openly to Charlton Beardsley at that address. It said, ‘ Lost 
article being traced. Reward likely to be claimed.’ It was not 
signed. Why is this man kept under your wife’s roof?” 

“Asa sort of adviser in occult matters—as one might say, a 
spiritual director.” 

“There is only one reward with which the Claxtons have 
any interest. That is offered for information concerning the 
murderer.” . 

“T thought it was offered for the missing boy.” 

“It’s all the same. Whoever can be proved to have been in the 
house at the time, having hidden himself afterwards, must have 
been in some way concerned withthe murder. The laws of chance 
preclude the idea of there being two mysteries in one house at 
one time. I now ask you, would you have advised me to send this 
telegram without further information? It goes to a house over 
which you have at least some legal control.” 

Durgan perceived that it was any information he might possess, 
rather than advice, that Alden really sought; but determined 
only to give advice. His thoughts and passions had been wavering 
this way and that for twenty-four hours; now he knew his mind, 
and answered Alden’s question. ‘It lies in a nutshell,” said he. 
“Are you able to trust Miss Claxton’s goodness against all evidence 
to the contrary, or are you not? You have assured me that no 
one who knew her could mistrust her; and you, of all people, not 
only know her best, but, pardon me, love her. If you trust her 
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you should have sent the telegram and asked no questions. If 
not, set your detectives to work, for I don’t believe you will learn 
anything further from Miss Claxton.” 

Alden turned on him fiercely. ‘You know more than you say 
in this matter. You are trying to shield your wife.” 

“As far as I know my wife has done nothing wrong. As to 
Miss Claxton, I have known her only a few months, and that 
slightly. I see clearly, as you do, that facts point to some 
underhand dealing on her part. Further, I have been taught 
from my childhood, to distrust anyone who uses hackneyed 
religious phrases as she does. In spite of all this I believe in 
her. I cannot conceive of any circumstance that could justify 
her secrecy and double-dealing ; but I believe there is a justifica- 
tion. Is not that about what you feel too?” 

“You speak somewhat evasively, Mr. Durgan. You can surely 
tell me more about your wife than about Miss Claxton. It was 
not until I read this message that I knew—what I never could 
have supposed—that any member of your household could be 
guilty of any connection with that crime. You must see that it 
now becomes my positive duty to make the strictest inquiry.” 

“ Why—if Miss Claxton does not wish it? If she was, through 
your exertions, acquitted, she has, as you know, suffered the 
penalty of the crime ten times over. If she prefers to continue 
that pain and ignominy rather than allow you to again open the 
inquiry, what right have you, as her friend and agent, to re-open 
it?” 

“T owe a higher allegiance—to the law of my country, and the 
law of my God,” 

“And when these laws conflict, I presume you would wish to 
obey the latter? My notion is that Miss Claxton’s conduct 
indicates such a conflict.” Durgan’s voice was still hard and cold. 

“T should need to be assured of such contradiction.” 

“Are you not willing to give her the benefit of the pre- 
sumption ?” 

There is not a man on earth who is content to be alone. 
Durgan, recently horror-stricken at the thought of the part his 
wife might have played, realised how little reason he had to feel 
such blind confidence in anyone whom he had the right to love, 
and envied Alden his opportunity for faith. Nothing like starva- 
tion to give a man a clear sight of another’s luxuries and corre- 
sponding duties. 

“In the war,” he added, “we Southerns had to learn to trust 
out and out whom we trusted at all.” 
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“That Miss Claxton is doing what she conceives to be right, I 
have no doubt,” said Alden stiffly. 

Even in the dim light there was a visible improvement of 
attitude; some heart for life appeared to return to him with this 
declaration, which a moment before would have been a lie. 
Durgan could almost have laughed out in irony. 

“ What she supposes to be right,” repeated the reviving lover 
“but I cannot approve.” 

“She is a reasonable woman, you ought to trust her reason. 
As you don’t know what she is doing, you don’t know whether 
you approve or not.” 

“ You know what she is doing, Mr. Durgan. You have infor- 
mation from Mrs. Durgan or Beardsley that I have not.” 

“No; if my wife is in it, I have been as completely hoodwinked 
as you. I cannot even yet imagine how my wife could be 
inculpated in any way. And this Beardsley—I know nothing 
more of him than I told you; and the only explanation I can 
suggest as to the message you hold is merely the crudest 
imagination: supposing him to be the guilty person, Miss 
Claxton must have been in love with him to shield him as she 
did—as she does. You cannot wish that made public.” 

Alden rose up, his back stiff with indignation, “Sir! that is 
at least a contingency which is entirely impossible. Are you 
aware that, before her father’s death, Hermione Claxton had 
consented to marry me? We were about to make the engagement 
public. Ihad asked Mr. Claxton to accord me an interview. He 
was a confirmed hypochondriac; it was difficult to see him. I 
was waiting his pleasure when the tragedy—— _ Ah, it is impos- 
sible to explain how this tragedy has wrecked our lives, for, with 
an unparalleled strength of will and sensitive honour, Miss Claxton 
at once, and ever since, has refused to link her name with mine. 
But one thing, at least, this relation gives me reason to assure 
you. Before this crime Miss Claxton had not a serious thought 
that she did not confide to me. There was no one on earth that 
she would wish to shield in the way you suggest; I know there 
was not. Her father, and her anxiety concerning the state of 
irreligion in which he lived; her sister, whom she loved with a 
mother’s love; her mission work, which with her was done as 
under a direct command from our Lord—these, and the friendship 
she felt for my unworthy self, made up her life. I am certain of 
that, sir. As for this Beardsley, she not only despised him as a 
common impostor, but she abhorred him for the hold he had over 
her father.” 
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“Your view, then, coincides with that of her sister,” Durgan 
pondered as he spoke. 

The lawyer's eyelids flickered at this allusion to Bertha’s 
opinion. 

“So,” continued Durgan, “to come to the point; what do you 
suppose this intercepted message means ?” 

“The mulatto, you tell me, expected a large sum of money to 
be expended on his defence. Our first supposition to account for 
this was that he might be one of a gang, and his fellows would 
buy him off. I judge now, rather, that he must have information 
that would enable him to claim the reward in the Claxton case. 
It must have been the possession of this information that brought 
him round this neighbourhood. This telegram seems to show 
that what you told Miss Claxton yesterday led her to believe 
he was about to claim it. As I read it, she wishes, through 
Beardsley, to warn someone on whom she thinks suspicion likely 
to fall.” 

“But you say there can be no one whom Miss Claxton would 
wish to shield.” 

The lawyer’s whole manner faltered. “I could not have 
believed it,” he said. “I may say I cannot believe it now.” 

“My suspicions centre on Beardsley himself,” Durgan said, 
“and I cannot understand why, at the time of the trial, the clue 
afforded by the note brought by the missing boy was not closely 
followed up. Beardsley, I happen to know, was seriously ill 
shortly after the crime, for he was at my wife’s house; but, as he 
sent the boy, he must have been able to give some suggestion as 
to where he came from or went to. I cannot understand when 
you sought for the boy why Beardsley was not cross-questioned.” 

Alden got up, and they began to ascend the road. 

“TI am interested in the result of any mature reflection of 
yours, Mr. Durgan. I notice that your observations are astute.” 
He walked, his head slightly bent, in an attitude of attention. 

“T can’t understand,” said Durgan, “why it was assumed at 
the trial that this note was merely a begging letter. My belief 
is that it gave a warning of someone’s visit.” 

Alden put in. “It is true Miss Claxton said at the inquest 
that she had not seen its contents.” 

Durgan spoke with increasing eagerness. “But she said at the 
same time that she knew it came from Charlton Beardsley. Her 
very words were, ‘from that impostor Beardsley.’ ” 

“Your memory is evidently good. And this might have 
suggested to you, at any rate, that she could have no affection 
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for Beardsley. But I have been thinking that perhaps you are 
right; the clue of the note was not followed up as it ought to 
have been.” 

“You must have seen Beardsley. How did he convince you 
that he could throw no light on the whereabouts of the missing 
boy? What did he say was in the note?” Durgan turned 
upon his companion almost angrily, and saw the little grey-haired 
man walking steadily on with abstracted mien. But there was 
a peculiar aspect of attention about his shoulders, his neck ; it 
seemed to alter the very shape of his ears. Durgan felt himself 
warned of some unseen pitfall. “ You must consider my crude 
way of dealing with a problem to which you have brought your 
highly-trained mind, somewhat absurd,” he said. 

“By no means. I am only surprised at your able handling of 
the matter, and—ah—a little surprised, perhaps, at some omissions 
which seem to have occurred in my conduct of the case. May I 
ask you, Mr. Durgan, if you have had any corroboration of the 
idea that this note came from Beardsley, either from him or from 
your wife?” 

“No. Certainly not. I only know what Miss Claxton said 
before the coroner.” 

“ Miss Claxton never gave that evidence. Until you told me 
a moment ago, I never heard the note came from Beardsley. 
I am shocked and surprised.” 

Durgan started. “Surely I am quoting the verbatim report.” 

“T can see, Mr. Durgan, that you believe Miss Claxton did say 
this: and, as it was not given publicly, some one must have told 
you in private. I will not ask you again the source of your 
information, which I now suppose to have been Miss Bertha.” 

“T have made a mistake,” said Durgan. ; 
“But only in telling me what you would have withheld, and 
what, it would appear, those for whom I have done everything 
have long withheld—the one thing that it most behoved me to 
know.” The lawyer stopped in his walk, and spoke shaken with 
distress. “I will admit to you, Mr. Durgan, that for years I 
have been aware that my clients withheld something from me; 
I may say ‘ bitterly aware,’ for, the trial being over, I could not 
with delicacy renew my questions. But I believed in their 
integrity, and have assured myself that their secret must be 
unimportant. You can estimate how acute is my present 
distress when I perceive that this concealment has covered what 

was the vital point, the clue to the murderer.” 
“T had no intention of telling you anything they did not tell 
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you, Mr. Alden. At the same time, no one would be more glad 
than myself if they could emerge from the shadow of this 
mystery. But I think, as I said to you at the beginning, that 
unless you obtain Miss Claxton’s permission to act further, you 
ought to leave the matter in her hands. You must trust to her 
good sense and good feeling.” 

Durgan had paused at his own turning; Alden went a few 
steps further, and faced round, hat in hand. Under the trees, 
in the glimmer of the summer night, his jaded attitude and 
unkempt hair were just seen and no more. He looked, indeed, 
like a storm-tossed soul, already in the shades of some nether 
world. Even then he summoned up all that he might of his 
precise manner. 

“My dear sir—my dear sir! I have had more experience of 
such matters than you, and much more knowledge of this most 
distressing and mysterious case. I thank you for your advice. 
1 thank you. I must act according to my own conscienco,” 


(To be continued.) 





























Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 


Part I. 


«,,.M. de Lauzun épouse dimanche au Louvre, devinez qui... . 
Vous n'y étes pas. Il faut done 4 la fin vous le dire: il épouse dimanche 
au Louvre, avec la permission du Roi, mademoiselle, mademoiselle de. . . 
mademoiselle, devinez le nom; il épouse Mademoiselle, la grande Made- 
moiselle, Mademoiselle, fille du feu Monsieur, Mademoiselle, petite-fille de 
Henri IV, Mademoiselle d’Eu, Mademoiselle de Dombes, Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, Mademoiselle d’Orléans, Mademoiselle, cousine germaine 
du Roi, Mademoiselle, destinée au tréne, Mademoiselle, le seul parti de 
France qui fit digne de Monsieur. Voila un beau sujet de discourir”.... 


A tirtuz fine and agreeable malice tipped the point of Madame 
de Sévigné’s pen, when she wrote that letter to M. de Coulanges, 
with the amazing, wonderful, miraculous, triumphant, extra- 
ordinary, incredible, brilliant piece of news of the King’s consent 
to the marriage of Mademoiselle and M. de Lauzun. It was 
difficult in her own day, and has seemed hardly possible ever 
since, at least among her own country-people, to write of La 
Grande Mademoiselle without a spice of mockery. Sainte-Beuve, 
generally sympathetic with the subjects of his penetrating study, 
finds food for satire, not always kind or delicate, not only in the 
foolish Lauzun affair, but in almost everything that concerns this 
unlucky Princess. Madame Arvéde Barine, the latest student of 
Mademoiselle and her times, treats her environment more fully 
than herself, using her as a centre for a very interesting and 
literary sketch of French society in the seventeenth century, but 
hardly appreciating her as a remarkable, clever, distinguished if 
eccentric woman. 

Mademoiselle was all this, and more. Her blameless moral 
character shines in contrast to the world of her time. If this, to 
some minds, is no particular compliment, but rather a justification 
of the sneers of three centuries, there are other admirable points 
in her character which appeal to everybody. She was a woman 
absolutely herself. Dissimulation or artificiality of any kind was 
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impossible to her. Royally frank, direct, straightforward, im- 
patient, ardent, restless, in all these qualities very like her 
grandfather Henri IV., “on ne lui a jamais reproché,” says 
Madame Arvéde Barine, here doing full justice to her subject, 


“une petitesse, une bassesse, une lacheté, une action fausse ou déloyale. 
La Grande Mademoiselle n’a jamais trahi, jamais menti. Elle a toujours 
été vaillante et généreuse. Ce n’est pas sa faute si la nature, en la faisant 
fille, lui avait donné une mine et des inclinations un peu trop ‘ males,’” 


This is very good and true, but Madame Arvéde Barine does 
not always allow nature its fair share in the making of 
Mademoiselle. The aspect in which she mostly views her is 
that of a would-be heroine, inspired by Corneille, La Calprenéde, 
and the Hotel de Rambouillet, full of grandiose ideals to be 
carried out in exaggerated action, “une romantique avant la 
lettre,” a person entirely influenced by the tone of thought 
fashionable in her early days, and keeping up her pretensions to 
the heroic style long after both years and fashion should have 
taught her to lay them aside. For this character, which, in our 
opinion, has been insisted on too far, Mademoiselle has partly to 
thank her foolish Amazonian portraits at Versailles and elsewhere. 
The real woman, to be found in her Memoirs, was not entirely 
like this. She was fantastic, no doubt: but that was her 
original individual character, with which poets and romancers 
had little to dv. As to mock heroics, Mademoiselle’s own views 
are rather fine and instructive. Gaston d’Orléans reproached 
his daughter one day with compromising him in order to “act the 
heroine.” She replied : 


“Je ne sais que c’est que d’étre héroine: je suis d'une naissance a ne 
jamais rien faire que de grandeur et de hauteur en tout ce que je me 
mélerai de faire, et l’on appellera cela comme |’on voudra; pour moi, 
j’appelle cela suivre mon inclination et suivre mon chemin; je suis née 
a n’en pas prendre d’autre.” 


A little exalted, and the sentiments may be those of le pere 
Corneille; but they are also Mademoiselle’s own: she was born 
with them: the touch of exaggeration belongs to her nature 
rather than to her education. One might as well attribute Queen 
Elizabeth’s peculiarities to the literature of the time. And by 
the way, there are several points, such as a frank childish vanity, 
and a certain meanness mixed with generosity, in which these 
two royal characters are not unlike each other. 

It is this strain of exaggeration, running through everything 
she did, giving a flavour of Cyrano and Gascony ; it is also the 
pell-mell tomboyishness which characterised her stormy youth, 
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and never quite left her; it is, as Madame de Motteville pointed 
out, the unbalanced self-will which made her her own worst 
enemy, and, as Sainte-Beuve says, the want in her mind of that 
taste and justness of view which the French value beyond every- 
thing and possess to the fullest extent: it is all this which has 
made Mademoiselle slightly ridiculous in the eyes of the clever 
critics, from her own day to ours. Contemporaries smiled, too, at 
the failure of the many marriages suggested for Mademoiselle. 
There was hardly a prince in Europe, including the Emperor and 
Louis XIV. himself, who was not talked of or formally offered 
to her as a husband. Some she refused, others politely backed 
out of the arrangement. Charles II. was at her feet for years, and 
it is rather amusing to speculate on what the history of England 
might have been had Mademoiselle consented to help the silent, 
unsociable youth back to his kingdom with her great fortune 
as Duchesse de Montpensier. But “our mutton-eating King” 
disgusted the Princess, literally, by devouring beef and mutton 
when there were ortolans to be had. 

If Mademoiselle, in her earlier yearr, had made a marriage 
suitable to her birth, she might probably have escaped ridicule 
then and now. But an unmarried Princess of a certain age, 
living in the world, was so rare a bird as to be almost a monster. 
She was only to be matched, again, with Elizabeth of England, 
not so long dead. To both, for many years, marriage was merely 
a question of political alliance. Both, for their unhappiness in 
middle age, were capable of falling in love with their inferiors. 

To return for a moment to the idea of Mademoiselle as Queen 
of England: if she had cared to win the heart of a stubborn and 
heretic nation, she might have done it more successfully than her 
unfortunate aunt, Henrietta Maria, and her character would have 
influenced a corrupt Court more strongly than that of Catherine 
of Braganza. In certain ways, Mademoiselle was more English 
than French. Her single-mindedness and simple, plainspoken 
directness, her love of animals and field sports and country life, 
her faithfulness to her friends, kindness to her dependents, 
interest in the common people, all united with a serene conviction 
of her own superiority, and a passion for dignity and state; a 
character above smallness and very impatient of it, yet narrow in 
view, and eagerly interested in gossip: the portrait might bo 
that of many a well-born Englishwoman, not in that century 
alone. Her literary standpoint had an insularity we seem to 
recognise as belonging to a generation hardly yet passed away. 
When travelling in the South of France with the Court in 1660, 
shortly before Louis XIY.’s marriage with the Infanta Maria 
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Theresa, Mademoiselle visited Vaucluse, and condescended to 
remember that Petrarch, “a famous Italian poet,” had lived and 
written there. 
“. . . Comme je ne sais pas assez bien italien pour en avoir lu les 
poétes, je ne les connois que pour en avoir oui parler. Comme j’ai 
toujours fait grand cas de mon pays, je me suis peu appliquée aux 


langues étrangéres. Il y a tant de livres beaux et bons dans notre 
languel que je trouve de quoi me contenter sans en chercher dans les 


autres.” 


This passage, as it stands here, will not be found in the earlier 
editions of the ‘ Mémoires.’ Mademoiselle’s editors, down to 1858, 
altered and corrected her manuscript to suit themselves and to 
instruct their readers. They here substituted a history about 
Petrarch which Mademoiselle never troubled herself to write. It 
was left for M. Chéruel to reproduce exactly the autograph 
manuscript, so that now, as Sainte-Beuve said, we have Mademoi- 
selle’s style “ dans toute la pureté de son incorrection naturelle,” 

At the time of her birth—May 29, 1627—Princess Anne Mario 
Louise d’Orléans, though a disappointment, was a person of the 
first importance, her worthless father being heir-presumptive 
of Louis XIII., then and for eleven years afterwards childless. 
The marriage of Gaston, duc d’Orléans, coincided in point of time 
with the martyrdom of his confederates in the conspiracy against 
Richelieu called “of Chalais,” from the name of the unhappy 
young man who was his tool and scapegoat. Gaston made his 
peace with the Cardinal by giving up his friends to a vengeance 
which was swift and cruel, and submitted to the marriage he had 
at first refused. The wife chosen for him was Marie de Bourbon, 
Duchess of Montpensier,j Chatellerault and Saint-Fargeau, 
sovereign of Dombes and La Roche-sur-Yon, and owner of a great 
many fine estates and an immense fortune. This poor lady, who 
was very fair, gentle and good, with a “ physionomie de mouton,” 
died a week after her child’s birth, the little princess thus becom- 
ing the richest heiress in Europe. Gaston felt a momentary 
grief, then went on amusing himself and betraying his friends as 
before. 

He was certainly one of the most curious characters of the time. 
Neither he nor his gloomy brother bore any resemblance to 
Henri IV.; but he was his mother’s favourite child. He was so 
much a Médicis that Mademoiselle considered the fact with some 
alarm when, during her long quarrel with him, his flatterers 
suggested that the Romans had the power of life and death over 
their children; why not a great prince like him? The Bourbon 
temper, Mademoiselle thought, would have flung such a counsellor 
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out of the window. Gaston, plunged in melancholy reverie, had 
made no reply, and Mademoiselle remarked on this that although 
the Queen, her grandmother, was a very good woman, moral 
disease often skipped a generation. Then, like the odd creature 
she was, she went on to fear that only the Médicis poison in herself 
could suggest such thoughts to her. 

Madame Arvéde Barine’s analysis of Gaston d’Orléans is interest- 
ing and even brilliant. She successfully realises the character of 
this décadent, this énervé, who knew himself traitor and coward, 
and did not care. A gay, vivacious prince, always grimacing, 
pirouetting and whistling—Madame de Motteville considered these 
tricks, oddly enough, as a mark of his high descent—handsome, 
intelligent, a lover of art and reading, and by no means to be 
despised as a statesman; agreeable and good-natured; mocking 
and wrong-headed; completely untrustworthy and with no moral 
sense whatever. A complete contrast to his daughter, and 
through half her life her greatest trial; yet so strongly attractive 
that she kept a certain love and filial respect for him till his 
death, and mourned him with sincerity. 

Mademoiselle was brought up in great state, as the first 
princess of the blood royal. She had her own household, and was 
lodged in the Tuileries, then still the fanciful, elegant palace of 
Catherine de Médicis, connected by a gallery with the Louvre, 
She was watched over with special interest by her grandmother, 
Queen Marie de Médicis, who gave her an excellent governess, 
Madame de Saint-Georges. But she was not four years old when the 
Queen-mother’s struggles with Richelieu ended in her exile from 
France, shortly followed by that of Gaston. These family and 
state quarrels made no outward difference to Mademoiselle, who 
kept her palace and her state as the eldest daughter of France; 
but even as a child, she felt and resented thechange. Louis XIII. 
was a kind uncle, as long as he lived, but the civilities of Anne of 
Austria were half-hearted. As to the Cardinal de Richelieu, 
Mademoiselle detested him; and even the return of the father in 
whom her childhood delighted did not reconcile her to the 
degrading fact that his Eminence stood godfather to her in the 
long-delayed baptismal ceremony, which took place at the Louvre 
in 1636. That the Cardinal treated her as “a little girl” wag 
the one mortification of Mademoiselle’s childhood. 

Madame de Saint-Georges was a good and agreeable woman of 
the old school. She gained her charge’s hearty affection, but 
brought her up badly, even according to the ideas of the time, 
Mademoiselle grew up “a real princess,” with a most regal idea of 
her own greatness, and of the proper attitude of the rest of the 
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world towards herself. But she had a defective education. To 
read, to write, to dance, to curtsey ; no more than this was thought 
necessary. It was no great advance from the days when 








“To ride, to draw the bow, to speak the truth 
Sufficed to Cyrus.” 


But Mademoiselle’s Memoirs, far more delightful in their frank, 
easy, unclassical irregularity than if she had known and kept all 
the rules of composition, seem to show that a more formal educa- 
tion, after all, might not have done very much for her. 

Much of Mademoiselle’s childhood and youth was spent in 
progresses about the kingdom, during which she was always 
received with a ceremony that gave her great satisfaction, To 
this period belongs the story of the madwoman at Fontevrault, 
The child was only ten years old, and the adventure seems a 
witness not so much to her heartlessness as to the barbarous spirit 
of the time. The winters in Paris passed in a round of amure- 
ment. Mademoiselle was constantly at plays, balls and mas- 
querades. She lived on most intimate terms with the royal 
family ; the surface atmosphere was all frivolity, while plots and 
intrigues, of which the child was innocent, went on growling 
beneath. The birth of the Dauphin (Louis XIV.) in 1638, suggested 
her first ambitions as to marriage. ‘“ Vous serez ma belle-fille,” 
said Anne of Austria to the forward child, who took her only too 
seriously and called the Dauphin “mon petit mari,” till Cardinal 
de Richelieu offended her deeply by a “grande réprimande” on 
the subject. Later on, the treasons and treacheries of Gaston 
d’Orléans brought about another wholesale sacrifice of his friends 
in the failure of the extraordinary Cinq-Mars conspiracy. This 
affair, according to Mademoiselle herself, first opened her eyes to 
her father’s real character. 

The death of Richelieu, the rise to power of Mazarin, took 
place in 1642, when Mademoiselle was fifteen. In the following 
year Louis XIII. died; also Madame de Saint-Georges, who was 
succeeded by the Comtesse de Fiesque, never liked and always 
disobeyed by her pupil. In the intervals of being locked up, 
Mademoiselle continued to enjoy life thoroughly; she became 
attached to her grandmother, Madame de Guise—the Duchesso 
de Moatpensier’s mother, who had married secondly the Duc de 
Guise—of whom she had spoken rather contemptuously in her 
earlier childhood, when the idea of any grandmother not a queen 
was objectionable to her very Royal Highness. She was growing 
up into a handsome girl, with a fair skin that flushed easily, 
beautiful eyes, hair “d’un beau cendré,” a tall and fine figure. 
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Without being beautiful, Madame de Motteville says, she had 
“the air of great beauty.” It seems that her nose was rather 
too large, and her movements were too vivacious to be altogether 
dignified. 

With all this, it is very easy to understand that the exiled 
Queen Henrietta Maria admired her rich niece and made many 
attempts to marry her to her son. Mademoiselle never encouraged 
this idea very far, though she was not displeased with his atten- 
tions. She gives a delightful picture of herself sitting on a 
throne, after a dance at the Palais Royal which followed a 
performance of Orphée. She was magnificently dressed and 
covered with diamonds, among them the few that still belonged 
to the Queen of England. Plenty of flatterers told her “que ma 
belle taille, ma bonne mine, ma blancheur et l’éclat des mes 
cheveux blonds ne me paroient pas moins que toutes les richesses 
qui brilloient sur ma personne.” She found herself particularly 
at ease on the throne, and looked down from it on the King and 
the Prince of Wales at her feet. Charles was then sixteen, Louis 
nine, their rather formidable cousin about twenty. It was on 
this occasion, though the beef and mutton experience dates from 
three years later, that she found herself regarding Prince Charles 
“de haut en bas” in every sense of the words. In Madame 
Arvede Barine’s picturesque language she “ le trouvait de minute 
en minute plus petit gargon et plus pauvre diable.” But it was 
not till after the Restoration that Mademoiselle finally refused 
Charles If. 

At this time Mademoiselle had taken it into her head to marry 
the Emperor Ferdinand III. Certain intrigues with this object, 
carried on partly without her knowledge by her too zealous 
friends, brought down severe scoldings, most proudly resented, 
from Anne of Austria. Mademoiselle was in an exceedingly 
restless state of mind. Several marriages were suggested to her, 
but she would decide on none; indeed, nobody seems to have 
been very much in earnest. Her own idea was—either the 
Limperor or the King. In her opinion no match inferior to these 
was worthy of her. In the meanwhile she nearly retired from 
the world altogether; for, hearing that the Emperor was very 
devout, she tried so hard to imitate him that she was seized with 
the wish to become a Carmelite nun, With the impetuosity 
which always carried her to all lengths, she asked her father’s 
permission, He was very angry, and with her usual candour 
Mademoiselle owns that she was glad of it. Everybody laughed 
and the Carmelites were spared an embarrassing recruit. Three 
days afterwards Mademoiselle herself was laughing. 
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This energetic Princess, now come to her full age, was certainly 
a disturbing element in the Court life of the time. At the 
Tuileries, in the centre of everything, she took as passionate an 
interest in politics as in gossip. She was among the most violent 
opponents of Mazarin, joining openly with that party which 
opposed the Minister, and therefore the Queen-Regent; yet— 
Madame Arvede Barine thinks it unnatural, but we do not— 
realising hardly at all the storm that was coming, the deep 
discontent in Paris and throughout the country. No doubt her 
ideas of absolute royal authority shut her out from any sympathy 
with the objects of the canaille; she did not understand the 
uprising of the Parlement against unjust and oppressive taxes 
which chiefly went to enrich the financiers and the Cardinal: she 
hated Mazarin at this time for personal reasons. But the bourgeois 
and populace of Paris did not inquire so closely into the motives 
of Mademoiselle. They only knew that she was in opposition, 
and they frankly adored her. Probably, if she had had a real 
feeling for the people, with the spirit and genius of a leader, the 
handsome tomboy princess might have distinguished herself in 
the first Fronde, as well as in the second, and Mazarin might 
have had good reason to regret that he had not managed to 
marry her to the Emperor, the Archduke Leopold, or some other 
distinguished and distant parti. 
“Un vent de Fronde 

S’est levé ce matin, 

Je crois qu’il gronde 

Contre le Mazarin. 


Un vent de Fronde 
S’est levé ce matin.” 


So sang Barillon, the friend of liberty and justice, at the 
beginning of the civil war of 1648, during which Mademoiselle 
first heartily enjoyed the embarrassment of the Queen, Monsieur 
and Mazarin, and the sight of barricades and wounded men, then 
followed the Court in its flight from Paris. She had the best of 
it on this occasion, for while the populace would not allow the 
royal baggage to pass, they lowered the chains in the streets for 
her and her possessions. She thus went into exile with less 
personal discomfort than anybody else. She also went with 
feelings of opposition which outlived the short popular outburst 
of the first Fronde, to flame into activity in the far less justifiable 
socond. 

France was not ripe for revolution, or even reform. It seems 
that many of those who at first favoured the just demands of the 
Parlement were alarmed by the rapid progress of the contemporary 
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struggle in England, culminating at this moment in the death of 
the king. Peace was patched up without very much difficulty 
between revolted Paris and the Queen and Mazarin. But it was 
not so easy to pacify the country, roused in all directions by the 
great nobles who had taken up the cry of the Fronde for their 
own ends. Neither was it easy nor even possible to satisfy the 
proud and impracticable Condé and his large following. So 
began those wild years of changing parties and confused fighting, 
during which the nobles made unhappy France the battle-ground 
of all their selfish ambitions. ‘There was some reason in it; even 
men like these did not fight for the amusement of their Amazonian 
wives and sisters. As the first Fronde was the Parlement’s last 
struggle against absolute royal power, so the second was that of the 
nobility. Richelieu had begun the work of levelling them down: 
Louis XIV. was to finish it; in the second Fronde they fought 
for their vanishing independence. And France suffered and 
paid for it. 

Carried at first hither and thither in the campaign of the Court 
against the Princes, Mademoiselle found herself suddenly a person 
much sought after. Her father posed as mediator between the two 
parties, and, for a short time, the Queen and Mazarin promised 
everything, consulted her on everything; they were even ready 
to marry her to the King. At the moment Mademoiselle was not 
particularly distressed by her conviction of the fouwrberie of 
Mazarin, for she had a new idea in her head—to marry the 
Prince de Condé and thus unite the two younger branches of 
the royal house. She took a personal interest in the eccentric 
hero, whose character was not unlike her own. She would per- 
haps have suited him better than the gentle but heroic Claire- 
Clémence, who at this time, after distinguishing herself at 
Bordeaux, was ill and likely to die. However, her recovery 
spoilt Mademoiselle’s new plan. Gaston’s mediation came to 
nothing: the probability of a royal marriage melted into air. 
Mademoiselle, very angry, became furieusement frondeuse, and an 
opportunity of becoming one of the warlike ladies who gave the 
Fronde its character was welcomed by her enthusiastically. 

In the spring of 1652, the city of Orléans, Monsieur’s apanage, 
was on the point of being lost to the cause of the Princes. It 
lay between the two armies and had no desire to be occupied 
either by one or the other, but seemed only too likely to submit 
to the royal forces, which were at Blois. The party of the 
Fronde had to prevent this at all hazards: Condé was advancing 
from the south, and the enemy could not be allowed to take a 
strong position in his way. Orléans needed a leader to keep the 
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spirit of the citizens firm for Condé and the Fronde. Gaston’s 
own presence was necessary in Paris, where a strong party in the 
Fronde, led by Retz, was in favour of a compromise with the 
Queen and Mazarin. He determined on sending his daughter to 
represent him. 

She started off in the highest spirits, her mission seemed to her 
magnificent ; she was resolved to cover herself with glory. She 
had a large escort; the army of the Fronde in the Beauce, under 
the Duc de Nemours, received her with the highest distinction 
and was placed at her orders. In a handsome uniform of grey 
and gold, followed by the troops, and attended by her two “ field- 
marshals,” Madame de Fiesque (the younger) and Madame de 
Frontenac, who enjoyed the fun as heartily as herself, she rode 
forward to the gates of Orléans. 

To gain entrance to the city was not such an easy matter, 
however, for Orléans was divided against itself. The royal cause 
had adherents there, and though the majority were firm for their 
Duke, they thought first of their own safety and that of their 
goods. Mademoiselle’s entry, followed by the army of the 
Fronde, was a prospect they did not like. They barricaded their 
gates, and refused to let anybody in. Mademoiselle promenaded 
round the walls from one gate to another. She remarks on the 
name of the Porte de Salut: “Je le fus bien de cette pauvre 
ville; car ils étoient perdus sans moi.” This was not the opinion 
of the Orléanais. They stood in lines on the ramparts; the 
guard presented arms; the people cheered and shouted; the 
governor sent out an offering of bonbons; but no gate was 
opened. Mademoiselle became very angry with the captain of 
one of the gates, rated him soundly, even threatened him: “a 
quoi il ne répondoit qu’en réyérences.” 

At last, by the help of some boatmen, and followed by her 
ladies, Mademoiselle reached a gate, la Porte Brilée, which 
nobody had thought of guarding against her because the 
approach to it was by water and almost impossible. She climbed 
a bank covered with briars, and watched her men while they 
broke in the gate; then she crossed the water by a bridge of two 
boats, plunged through the mud, mounted a ladder, was dragged 
through a hole in the gate, and found herself mistress of Orléans. 
The common people had rushed in crowds to meet her, and with 
wild acclamations carried her in a chair through the city. 
Messieurs of the Hétel de Ville were now obliged to meet her 
with a respectful welcome and humble excuses for the delay in 


opening the gates. “Ils me firent leurs compliments, assez 
effrayés.” 
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It was a glorious day, and Mademoiselle found it natural to be 
compared with an earlier Maid of Orléans. Her father wrote that 
she had saved Orléans and Paris too: “tout le monde dit que 
votre action est digne de la petite-fille de Henri le Grand.” 
Condé, for whose opinion she cared most, said that only she 
could have done it, and placed himself unreservedly at her service. 
When she returned to Paris, a few weeks later, the enthusiasm 
that welcomed her would have turned the head of a more reason- 
able person. Paris had always admired her; she was now its 
queen, “J’étois honorée au dernier point, et en grande con- 
sidération.” 

But the finest work Mademoiselle ever did was a few weeks 
later, when Condé was fighting Turenne all round the walls of 
Paris, and getting the worst of it in spite of his desperate 
personal daring and that of his friends. He sent for help to 
Gaston, who lay at the Luxembourg, professing himself ill and 
unable to do anything; in fact, influenced by Retz and his own 
vacillating mind, he was not unwilling to see Condé ruined or 
dead. Mademoiselle took the matter into her own hands, flew to 
the Hotel de Ville, dragged an order to open the gates from the 
reluctant authorities, hurried on to meet Condé and his army at 
the Porte St. Antoine. Once inside Paris, Condé and his friends 
were safe, but many of the noblest in France, La Rochefoucauld 
among them, were wounded or had died that day. Those who 
escaped owed their lives to the courage, the promptitude and 
faithfulness of Mademoiselle— Mademoiselle, pleine d’honneur 
et qui fut fidele jusqu’au bout, mais pleine aussi d’illusions et de 
chiméres.” She went so far as to order the cannon of the 
Bastille to be fired on the royal army as it advanced to cut off 
the retreat of Condé, and thus committed an unpardonable 
offence against the King and the Court. ‘ Elle a tué son mari!” 
said Mazarin. 

Two days later, when the Fronde was already falling to pieces 
from internal dissension, and when Condé’s soldiers, with the 
Paris mob, attacked the Hétel de Ville and began to massacre 
“les Mazarins,” it was Mademoiselle who once more, scornful of 
personal danger and of her father’s intriguing prudence, hurried 
to the spot, saved most of the terrified authorities and calmed 
the people. 

A few weeks later all was over. For the princes and nobles 
who had been concerned in the Fronde it became a question of 
complete submission to the Court, or flight to the frontier and 
alliance with Spain. Gaston chose the one alternative and was 
exiled with his second wife and his children to his estates in 
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Touraine. Condé chose the other. In his own name and that of 
his fellow-leaders he invited Mademoiselle to join in the foreign 
campaign against Mazarin, offering her the command of an army, 
and recommending her to fortify Honfleur, where she could be 
supported by sea. 

The position of the Princess was sufficiently awkward. She had 
mortally offended the Queen and Mazarin: the King had ordered 
her to leave the Tuileries at twenty-four hours’ notice, and she 
had a reasonable fear of being arrested and imprisoned. Her 
father refused to receive her at the Luxembourg even for a night, 
and reproached her with sneers, like the coward he was, for her 
conduct during the Fronde. She defended herself with spirit and 
truth: then asked: “ Ou voulez-vyous donc, Monsieur, que j’aille? 
—Oiu vous voudrez.” 

Forsaken as she was, however, Mademoiselle had the practical 
sense to see that she could not do anything more foolish than to 
enter on further open hostilities with the Court. She still hated 
Mazarin, and felt coldly towards Anne of Austria; but the King 
even then held a place in her mind nearly equal to God, and 
though, to her honour, she was too proud to regain Court favour 
by any servile prayers or acts of submission, she had no wish to 
banish herself permanently from the place near the throne which 
was hers by birth. She therefore renounced any further playing 
at war and travelled down into the country, taking up her abode 
at the old chateau of Saint-Fargeau, one of her chief possessions ; 
moated, fortified, partly in ruins, its ancient towers rising above 
the thick woods that commanded the valley of the Loing. 


Part II, 


Saint-FarGeEav is in the old province of the Bourbonnais, in the 
present department of the Yonne. It was at that time three days’ 
journey from Paris, and about the same from Blois—“ pour sauver 
les apparences de ce cété-li”—for Mademoiselle continued out- 
wardly on good terms with Monsieur, Better still, it was only four 
days from Stenay, where the Prince de Condé might probably pass 
the winter. Thus Mademoiselle found herself near the world and 
yet in a desert place, so remote and unknown that the Parisians— 
Loret’s rhymes bear witness—could not even remember the name 
of Saint-Fargeau. There are plenty of such castles in the depths 
of old France still, buried in such woods, where the dead stillness 
is only broken by the croaking of frogs and hooting of owls, and 
even the distant howl of a wolf is not unknown. 
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Mademoiselle entered Saint-Fargeau in tears—tears of rage 
grief, and nervous exhaustion and terror. Madame Arvéde Barine, 
who rejoices rather unkindly over the many and natural weaknesses 
of her imperfect heroine, describes her at this point as “ presque 
aussi poltronne que son péere, le triste Gaston.” The word 
“poltronne” is hard and unjust. This girl of five and twenty, the 
idol of Paris, royally lodged at the Tuileries, had been a con- 
spicuous actor in all the last wild scenes of the Fronde: she had 
acquitted herself bravely where men shrank back: she had passed 
with gay confidence and readiness through a time when each day, 
each hour, brought a new and dangerous excitement. The reaction 
now was extreme, Alone, except for her ladies and a few faithful 
servants, she arrived at a dismal old ruinous castle without doors 
or windows, its courtyard knee-deep in grass and weeds, its 
propped-up rooms full of rats and ghosts, the undergrowth of the 
wild woods creeping to the foot of its immense towers. The pro- 
spect of living at Saint-Fargeau might have depressed the most 
consistently heroic soul. Mademoiselle was not consistent: she 
was nervous, excitable, impetuous: but we will not call her 
“poltronne”’ because Saint-Fargeau made her cry. 

She was soon reconciled to necessity, and the five years she 
spent at Saint-Fargeau were by no means unhappy. “ Nous 
menions une vie,” she says, “ assez douce et exempte d’ennui.” She 
seldom left it, except to spend a few weeks at the fashionable 
Baths of Forges, among the forests of Normandy, and occasionally 
to visit Monsieur and Madame at Blois, where she was usually 
received with civility, but not much affection. When not worried 
by family quarrels, or by disagreeable news from Paris as to the 
ill-success of Condé and his allies and the complete triumph of the 
Court and Mazarin, Mademoiselle found much to interest and 
amuse her in repairing and beautifying Saint-Fargeau. She 
restored and added to the building, part of which dated from Hugh 
Capet, the larger portion having been built by Jacques Coeur in 
the reign of Charles VII., and sold after his disgrace and death to 
Antoine de Chabannes, Grand Master of France, from whom Saint- 
Fargeau descended, partly through the femaleline, to Mademoiselle’s 
grandfather, the Duc de Montpensier. Mademoiselle made a 
theatre and engaged a troupe of actors: it was impossible then to 
live without la comédie, She cut down trees, made a fine terrace 
with a lovely view, filled a gallery with stately ranks of family 
portraits. Among these she counts Henri LV., Marie de Médicis, 
the King and Queen of Spain (Philip IV. and Elizabeth of France), 
Charles I. of England and Queen Henrietta Maria, Charles II. and 
the Duke of York, Louis XIY., Anne of Austria, Monsieur and his 
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two wives, her mother and stepmother, ‘her other grandmother 
Madame de Guise and her children, her aunt the Duchess of Savoy 
(Christine of France) with her husband, son, and three daughters ; 
the Prince and Princess of Condé; and M. de Montpensier, her 
grandfather, as maitre du logis, in the best place of all. These, 
with other less distinguished cousins, made a royal gallery indeed. 
Mademoiselle was extremely proud of her family, though she 
quarrelled with most of them at one time or another. 

Her little court at Saint-Fargeau was gay enough. Her high 
spirits and frank manners made her popular in society, and many 
well-known people, Madame de Sévigné among them, came from 
Paris to visit her. It was the merry country life which French 
people have always understood so well: riding, driving, picnics in 
the woods and valleys, visits to neighbouring chdteaua, long and 
amusing discussions on love, romance, art, literature, all to the 
music of “ mes violons”: “enfin on tachoit se divertir.” In the 
autumn they hunted the hare with a pack of Engligh hounds. On 
the whole, it was an independent, healthy life, into which Mademoi- 
selle threw all her abounding energy. In the winter she occupied 
herself with needlework, reading and writing ; devouring romances, 
and beginning her far-famed delightful Memoirs. She inquired 
with business-like intelligence into the accounts of her property, 
and worked for hours with her secretary, Préfontaine, an honest, 
disinterested, sensible man, of whose services she was deprived in 
1655 by one of Gaston’s acts of tyranny. 

During these years proposals of marriage were not wanting. 
The English match was always on the horizon; the Comte de 
Neubourg, the Elector of Bavaria, were brought forward, but 
Mademoiselle frankly despised them. As the years went on, she 
began to feel her banishment, and to wish, though hardly confess- 
ing as much, for reconciliation with the Court. In 1654, she 
consoled herself with difficulty for her absence from Louis XIY.’s 
coronation at Rheims. Even now, before he was his own master, 
the King’s presence meant warmth and sunshine; absence from 
him was a true winter of discontent. Some people urged Mademoi- 
salle to go to the coronation in disguise; if she had been, she 
says, “une demoiselle fort curieuse,” she might very well have 
done it: but she rightly thought it beneath her dignity. And 
after all, she observes, when one knows the Court and everybody 
in it, and has read the Coronation service, it is just the same thing 
without the fatigue of getting up very early. 

Mademoiselle’s most serious worry at this time was the long 
dispute with her father on the subject of his comptes de tutelle. 
Left guardian of his daughtet’s immense property, Gaston appears 
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to have managed it considerably more to his own interest than 
hers. Having ruined himself at play, he thought he had a right 
to provide for his children by a second marriage out of his eldest 
daughter's fortune, and it was with great difficulty, by the aid 
of lawyers from Paris, that Mademoiselle succeeded in obtaining 
from him any settlement of accounts at all. Finally the affair 
was trusted to the arbitration of Madame de Gnise, the grand- 
mother, who, having married into both houses, Bourbon and 
Lorraine (Gaston’s second wife was a Lorraine princess), might 
have been expected to be impartial. Mademoiselle did not find 
her so, and the quarrel with her father lasted till his death, with 
curious intervals of friendliness. As head of the family he had 
power to torment her by discharging her servants and threatening 
stronger measures still. All this did not seem unnatural to 
Mademoiselle, though it made her very angry. Neither did it 
destroy her affection for him. At her moments of keenest irrita- 
tion, she was softened and influenced by a kind word from her 
father. 

The pleasant daily life at Saint-Fargeau was a good deal dis- 
turbed by the quarrels and discontents of Mademoiselle’s ladies. 
Madame de Fiesque and Madame de Frontenac had been very 
well amused by following their royal mistress through the 
adventures of the Fronde; they had not the intelligence or the 
good sense to occupy themselves as she did during months of 
comparative solitude at Saint-Fargeau. They were frivolous, 
heartless, and disloyal; they took sides against Mademoiselle 
in her family quarrels; they were bored and injured by all her 
arrangements; they made mischief with her visitors, and several 
times behaved insolently to herself. Mademoiselle was not the 
woman to endure this kind of thing with patience. It seems 
that she had not the power to dismiss her household; but 
she complained bitterly and suffered much. It is possible 
that there were faults on both sides; Mademoiselle’s temper 
was not of the sweetest, and her manners were imperious; 
yet she gained much sympathy. Madame de Longueville, that 
creature of unfailing tact and charm, agreed with her that 
“les embarras domestiques sont cent fois plus rudes que des 
choses plus importantes.” 

Gaston made his peace with the Court and Mazarin in 1656, 
and it was in the following summer, through his intervention, 
that Mademoiselle was invited to go to Sedan, where the Court 
was staying during the siege of Montmédy, to pay her respects 
to the queen-mother and the king. Mazarin sent an escort to 
meet her at Rheims, and there are few livelier passages in the 
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Memoirs than those which describe her arrival; how her coach, 
surrounded by gendarmes and light horse, with trumpets sounding, 
whirled at full speed into the meadow where Anne of Austria and 
her ladies were enjoying the summer day; how the Queen 
received her with great kindness, forgave all the past, especially, 
hardest of all, the affair of the Porte St. Antoine; how her 
Majesty found Mademoiselle changed only for the better during 
the six years since she had seen her; marvelled at her grey hairs; 
asked if she had been bored at Saint-Fargeau, and how she had 
amused herself. Mademoiselle was highly satisfied with her 
reception. Anne of Austria was too clever to do things by 
halves. She spoke plainly, disguised nothing; but she treated 
her niece as the great princess she was, with all the ceremony 
the expected, while receiving her back into family intimacy in 
a charming and natural way. The next day she amused herself 
with arranging her niece’s hair and dress, and talked a great deal 
about her sons: here comes in the first hint of the idea which 
amused the Court so long, both before and after Philippe’s short 
married life with Henrietta of England, not forgotten thirteen 
years later, as Madame de Sévigné witnesses: “ Mademoiselle, lo 
seul parti de France qui fat digne de Monsieur.” 

Among the ladies who surrounded Anne of Austria, Cardinal 
Mazarin’s nieces were conspicuous, and probably Mademoiselle 
reflects faithfully enough the tone of mind with which, in spite 
of their fine marriages, the old great world of France regarded 
them. At St. Cloud, a few weeks before, she had been visited by 
the Princesse de Carignan with her daughter-in-law the Comtesse 
de Soissons (Olympe Mancini). This young lady—who was after- 
wards sent away from the Court for interfering, with others, in 
the La Valliére affair—stared at Mademoiselle in silence for some 
time, then said abruptly, “Pourquoi ne portez-vous pas vos 
manchettes comme les autres?” Mademoiselle answered civilly; 
all her future at that moment depended on Mazarin. Tho 
Cardinal’s niece retorted, “Si vous croyez que cela vous fasse 
les bras plus beaux, vous vous trompez.” After this, though 
Mademoiselle—she must have smiled at the recollection—pro- 
ceeded to load her and her uncle with compliments, she spoke not 
another word. 

By the way, there is no hint in Mademoiselle’s Memoirs of the 
secret marriage between Anne of Austria and Mazarin, which 
historians now seem to take for granted. Considering that the 
earlier part of the Memoirs was written while she regarded both 
as her enemies, and that all the varied gossip of the time was 
familiar to her, it seems unlikely that no whisper of such a fact 
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should have reached her ears. If it did, she was loyal, discreet, 
and generous in not writing it down. 

Her chief object in coming to Sedan was to meet and be 
reconciled with the King. When she arrived he was busy with 
the siege of Montmédy ; but the place was taken a few days later, 
and he and his brother returned to Sedan at once. He came 
galloping in, a fine young soldier of twenty, drenched with rain 
and mud; but Mademoiselle admired him none the less. In her 
Memoirs he always appears to advantage. A handsome, high- 
spirited, generous boy, he received his cousin with frank kindness 
—the past did not exist for him. He laughed when the Queen 
said, “ Voici une demoiselle que je vous présente, et qui est bien 
fachée d’avoir été méchante; elle sera bien sage 4 l’avenir.” He 
was full of an adventure on the road: in the deep woods, at a 
place called the Mousehole, his escort had been attacked by a 
dozen men with muskets: he had himself ridden into the wood, 
chased them, and made them prisoners. They belonged to a 
little chdteaw in the neighbourhood: it is a suggestive glimpse 
of seventeenth-century France. 

Monsieur, the king’s brother, who had carefully kept to his 
coach, arrived soon afterwards. Always a dandy, he was elegantly 
dressed in grey, with flame-coloured ribbons; weather and 
danger had no attractions for him. He met Mademoiselle affec- 
tionately, embraced her, joked with her, showed her his jewels and 
paid her every attention. She was a good deal fascinated by the 
frivolous, mischievous boy, and then and afterwards reflected that 
he was not a match to be despised. On the whole, she was 
extremely pleased and cheered by her reunion with the Court, and 
exchanged many civilities also with Mazarin, who now and after- 
wards appears in the Memoirs under quite a changed aspect, as a 
dignified family friend doing his best to keep reason and order 
among a very unmanageable set of princes and princesses. 

For some years after this reconciliation, the history of 
Mademoiselle is that of the Court of France. When not living in 
Paris, or occupied with the management of her estates, or buying 
new ones—it was in the autumn of 1657 that she became possessed 
of the chateau and comté of Eu—she was travelling about France 
in the train of the king and queen. There was a long tour in tho 
east, a meeting with the royal family of Savoy, an idea, which 
Mazarin never intended to be anything more, of a marriage 
between Louis XIV. and Princess Marguerite, a later idea that 
Mademoiselle herself should marry the Duke of Savoy. During 
this same tour Mademoiselle visited her sovereignty of Dombes, 
on the banks of the Sadne, and her parliament of Dombes, in red 
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robes, sent a humble deputation to the King at Lyons, but did 
not address him on their knees, not being his subjects. This wag 
a satisfaction to Mademoiselle, with all her reverence for her royal 
cousin. 

In the summer of 1659 she accompanied the Court on that year- 
long visit to the south during which the Peace of the Pyrenees 
was made, and Louis XIV. was married to the Infanta Maria 
Theresa. As to politics, the days of the Fronde once past, 
Mademoiselle ignores them: the foreign relations of France, 
increasing in splendour, interested her little more than its internal 
state, steadily growing worse under the boasted policy of Richelieu 
and Mazarin. Marriages and intrigues and gossip, questions of 
etiquette and precedence, of dress and heraldry ; all the fashions 
and theories of the time as far as they affected the world she 
knew, were matters of absorbing interest to Mademoicelle. Of 
all this, there exists no more brilliant, amusing, and original 
chronicle than her Memoirs; and the frank manner in which she 
criticises herself, as well as the other figures in that gorgeous 
society, is not the least of their attractive features. It must be 
added that they are in no way a chronique scandaleuse; 
Mademoiselle’s straightforward breezy way of treating every 
person and thing creates a healthy atmosphere wherever she 
moves. 

In February 1660 Gaston d’Orléans died. His latter years had 
made some amends for his worthless youth and middle age. 
Coldly treated by the Court after his submission, he had retired 
again to his chateaux of Blois and Chambord, had become religious 
after his fashion and fairly faithful to his wife, Marguerite de 
Lorraine. She, an obstinate, curious-tempered invalid, had 
brought up three young daughters on a course of “ Tenez-vous 
droite: levez la téte.” They married well; but this was not 
till Mademoiselle herself had bestowed a good many home truths 
and scoldings on “mes scurs,” for whom she had a patronising, 
half-sisterly affection. 

Mademoiselle’s last meeting with her father was in August 
1659, six months before his death. The Court, herself included, 
visited him at Chambord on the way to Bordeaux and the Spanish 
frontier. There is something oddly pathetic in Mademoigelle’s 
account of this visit. The “Prince Charming” of former days 
had grown old and tired. He had no household fit to receive a 
royal progress; no amusement to offer the King except shooting 
a few pheasants (in August), and this sport provided with so ill 
a grace that the King said laughing to Mademoiselle, “ Votre 
pere a été bien faché de quoi j’ai tué quatorze faisans.” Madame 
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was ill, incapable of amusing the Queen, who stayed indoors 
because there were “no walks at Chambord ”—no gardens and 
terraces, that is, for then, as now, there must have been a world 
of woods to wander in. They all drove to Blois for a grand 
dinner; but Monsieur’s cooks were not in the fashion, and the 
King and Queen ate little. Neither were the ladies of Blois 
dressed in the fashion. Their Majesties were bored, and showed 
it, rather to the scandal of Mademoiselle, whose sympathy was 
with her father on this occasion. However, she saw that host 
and guests were equally glad when the visit was over. 

The great cavalcade started from Chambord on its further 
journey early in the August morning. At four o’clock, Gaston 
came to his daughter’s room, spoke to her sadly and affectionately, 
and recommended his children to her kindness. She answered 
him respectfully, tenderly and gratefully, ‘ Car j’ai le cour bon,” 
This good heart must have been tried by the heartless mockery 
with which, once away, the King and Queen talked of their visit 
and their entertainers. But the King was the King, and 
Mademoiselle does not moralise. It is with an invisible shrug, 
here as elsewhere, that she writes down her keen experience of 
royal human nature. 

Mademoiselle was at Aix when she received the news of her 
father’s death, and considering all her causes of complaint against 
him, her sincere regret did her honour. She makes a charac- 
teristic and penetrating remark with regard to his funeral, which, 
in obedience to his own wish, was cheap and simple: 





“ Quand on l’ordonne, c’est bien fait d’obéir, et ce seroit de bons senti- 
ments 4 ceux qui meurent; mais pour les vivants je ne sais si ces senti- 
ments sont plus méritoires devant Dieu que devant les hommes. Pour 
moi, si j’y avois été, je crois que tout se fit passé d’une autre maniére.” 


Mademoiselle’s love for magnificence chimed in here with her 
sense of the fitness of things. But no one else was troubled by 
the small and shabby escort that conveyed few Monsieur to Saint- 
Denis. 

The ceremonies of the fle des Faisans, and all the splendours 
connected with Louis X1V.’s marriage, gave great satisfaction to 
Mademoiselle, though she was at times saddened by the frivolity 
of the Court and disgusted by Spanish manners and morals. 
What life might be, away from Courts, occupied her mind a good 
deal, and at this time she carried on that correspondence with 
Madame de Motteville on the ideal life, which shows a side of her 
mind not touched by ordinary history. Sainte-Beuve, with 
reference to this, grants her an “esprit romanesque assez fin et 
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distingué, élevé méme par moments.” If he complains of the 
absence of reality and common sense in these dreams, is not this, 
for so great a critic, a trifle unphilosophical? It was an age of 
romantic imaginations ; and that Mademoiselle had a fairly keen 
eye for the realities of daily life, her Memoirs bear sufficient 
witness. 

There is no doubt that from some singularity, some marked 
character in her looks and ways, she was an attractive figure 
among the ladies who surrounded Anne of Austria. She tells a 
pretty story of going incognita to Fontarabia to see the royal 
marriage by proxy, on the third of June. Everybody knew very 
well who she was, though her dress was plain black and her 
hair uncurled by the rain. After the ceremony, she went to 
look on at the royal dinner. When the young Queen rose from 
table, she said, “Il faut que j’embrasse cette inconnue,” and 
would not allow Mademoiselle to kiss her hand. 

There is an English ring, with something of Mademoiselle’s 
own candour, in the compliment paid her by Henrietta Stuart, 
the new Madame. ‘Quand on vous connoit, on vous aime,” 
Mademoiselle liked the “Princess of England,” although they 
quarrelled about precedence, and did justice to the charm which 
captivated Louis XIV. in spite of his cruel joke—“ Mon frére, 
vous allez épouser tous les os des saints Innocents.” 

Louis XIV. and Turenne tried hard, for political reasons, to 
force Mademoiselle into a marriage with the King of Portugal, 
a drunkard, a paralytic and a fool. She argued the case with 
Turenne in a spirited manner, and it would have been well for 
her if she had always held to her fine idea of standing indepen- 
dent and alone. “ Enfin quand l’on est maitresse de ses volontés, 
l’on est heureuse: car l’on fait ce que l’on veut.” Her refusal 
brought upon her the punishment of being exiled from the Court 
for two years. 

She returned, having begged to be restored to the favour 
without which no one in France could bear to live, and we 
picture her as a respectable, blunt Princess, advancing into 
middle age, speaking her mind to everyone, respected by every- 
one, though young courtiers and ladies might think her old- 
fashioned, making herself useful in the royal family, sharing its 
adventures, joys and sorrows, ready with all her nervousness 
to undertake every painful duty of watching the sick and 
burying the dead. She was at the tragic deathbed of Henrietta 
of England, and considered the question of becoming the second 
Madame. Whether the final refusal came from Monsieur or 
herself, is not certain; probably the plan was attractive to 
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neither of them. She looked on at the sentimental history of 
Mademoiselle de la Valliére, at the triumphant rise to power of 
Madame de Montespan. Through all, she was loyally devoted 
to her cousin the King, and his affection for her seems to have 
been sincere. There was some reality under the professions 
on both sides. 

The career of Antoine Nompar de Caumont, Marquis de 
Péguilin, Comte and afterwards Duc de Lauzun, had interested 
Mademoiselle for some years before she decided to marry him. 
The proud and lofty airs of this cadet de Gascogne pleased her ; he 
was a distinguished soldier, a passionately devoted servant of 
the King. Being, as La Bruyére described him, ‘‘né sous deux 
étoiles,” he had also qualities which Mademoiselle did not 
realise till her infatuation had spoilt her life; he was ambitious, 
greedy, cunning, mean and ungrateful. In 1670, however, 
and long afterwards, his disinterested airs deceived her com- 
pletely: if indeed there were no authorities on the subject but 
her own Memoirs, we might take her view of Lauzun as an 
honest and sensible man. In appearance, he was hardly the 
hero to take a princess's fancy, if we may judge from the 
description she gave of him to Madame de Noailles immediately 
after the marriage was broken off. Weeping and sobbing she 
began : 


“O’est un petit homme; personne ne sauroit dire qu’il n’ait pas la taille 
la plus droite, la plus jolie et la plus agréable. Ses jambes sont belles; 
un bon air & tout ce qu’il fait; peu de cheveux blonds, mais fort mélés de 
gris, mal peignés et souvent gras; de beaux yeux bleus, mais quasi 
toujours rouges; un air fin; une jolie mine. Son sourire plait. Le bout 
du nez pointu, rouge; quelque chose d@’élevé dans la physionomie; fort 
négligé; quand il lui plait d’étre ajusté, il est fort bien... . Enfin il m’a 
plu; je l'aime passionnément” ., . 


Mademoiselle is truthful as ever. With all her faults, she 
deserved a better and handsomer lover than M. de Lauzun. All 
her life she had despised the very name of love, and in that 
scandalous Court no evil tongues had ever been able to touch 
her name, But this meant that she stood very much aloof from 
her own world, and at forty-three, a lonely, original woman with 
an immense fortune, there was nothing very ridiculous or 
unnatural in her finding herself weary of a solitary life, and 
pleased with the fancy of a husband who would give her the 
affection she had never known, and whom she could exalt toa 
high place in the kingdom. 

The whole romantic affair caused immense stir and amusement 
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at Court and throughout the country. It was indeed “un beau 
sujet de discourir.” Dozens of writers, then and afterwards, told 
the story of that tragical week, three days of which, December 
16, 17, and 18, were the happiest in Mademoiselle’s life. The 
King had consented to the marriage, though unwillingly, in a 
very kind and sensible letter; it was not easy even for him to 
deny his resolute old cousin anything she really wanted. On 
Monday the news was announced, and Madame de Sévigné’s 
famous letter was written. Tuesday was a whirl of compliments 
and congratulations. On Wednesday, in the marriage contract, 
Mademoiselle endowed M. de Lauzun with the coméé of Eu, 
the duchy of Montpensier, of which he immediately took the 
title, and the duchies of Chatellerault and Saint-Fargeau. Paris 
sat with uplifted hands; the wiseacres told each other that the 
King would never sign the contract, that the marriage could 
never take place. Everyone said that Mademoiselle was tempting 
God and the King by delaying the marriage till Sunday. On 
Thursday morning Madame de Sévigné visited Mademoiselle, 
who was writing letters in bed, to warn her of this general 
impression ; but Mademoiselle was too happy to listen. M. de 
Lauzun—all that she had done for him, his tenderness, his 
gratitude, his high descent; she talked for an hour on the one 
subject, and Madame de Sévigné listened, conscious, as a true 
woman of the world, that this was the way to make herself 
agreeable, She seems indeed to have felt some sympathy 
for Mademoiselle, both in her joyful hopes and their swiftly 
following disappointment. The prophets of evil were soon 
proved right: on Thursday evening the Queen, Monsieur, 
Madame de Montespan “et plusieurs barbons” represented with 
success to Louis that such a marriage would affect the dignity 
of the royal family, both in France and abroad. The King sent 
for Mademoiselle, and withdrew his consent, but hardly so 
brusquement as Sainte-Beuve suggests, if we are to believe 
Mademoiselle herself. 


“Tl se jeta & genoux en méme temps que moi et m’embrassa. Nous 
fumes trois quarts d’heure embrassés, sa joue contre la mienne; il pleuroit 
aussi fort que moi: ‘Ah! pourquoi avez-vous donné le temps de faire des 
réflexions? Que ne vous hatiez-vous ? — Hélas, Sire, qui se seroit méfié de 
la parole de Votre Majesté? Vous n’en avez jamais manqué a personne, 
et vous commencez par moi et par M. de Lauzun! Je mourrai, et je serai 
trop heureuse de mourir’” .. . 


The Princess lived twenty years, but it is certainly true that 
she was never happy again. At the moment she retired to her 
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bed in a passion of sobs and tears, and lived all the next day on 
Louillons. Madame de Sévigné visited her :— 


“ Elle redoubla ses cris en me voyant, elle m’appela elle m’embrassa, me 
mouilla toute de ses larmes. Elle me dit: Hélas! vous souvient-il de 
ce que vous me dites hier? ah! quelle cruelle prudence! ah, la prudence! 
Elle me fit pleurer & force de pleurer. J’y suis encore retournée deux 
fois; elle est fort affligée, et m’a toujours traitée comme une personne qui 
sentoit ses douleurs; elle ne s’est pas trompée. J’ai retrouvé, dans cette 
occasion, des sentimens qu’on n’a guére pour des personnes d’un si haut 
rang”... 


As to M. de Lauzun, all the world knows that he submitted to 
his fate with firmness and resignation. So long as he remained 
in the King’s favour nothing mattered much to this courtisan 
acharné. He was not long so fortunate. Madame de Montespan 
knew him to be her enemy, and in the autumn of 1671, by the 
advice of her protégée, Madame Scarron, she managed to have 
him shut up in the fortress of Pignerol, where he remained for 
ten years. Mademoiselle, “a generous, constant old soul,” spent 
her fortune, her health and her temper on efforts to gain his 
freedom. She succeeded at last, at the price of giving half her 
estates, including Dombes and Eu, to the Duc du Maine. She 
liked the boy; it must be remembered to Mademoiselle’s credit 
that she was very fond of children and young people; but she 
naturally thought it sufficient to make him her heir. This 
view, however, did not suit Madame de Montespan ; she insisted 
on a donation, not a legacy: and there was actually a whispered 
threat of the Bastille in case Mademoiselle did not satisfy her 
cupidity. 

It was not extraordinary that M. de Lauzun should have lost 
all his agreeable qualities in captivity. Ten years in a fortress 
might well wear down any man’s character to the bed-rock of 
reality, and Lauzun’s merits, except as a soldier, were skin-deep. 
He behaved odiously to Mademoiselle, even reproaching her with 
the sacrifices she had made for him. If it is true that they 
followed Madame de Montespan’s advice and were secretly 
married after his release, this only meant a more bitter dis- 
illusion for Mademoiselle. There were violent scenes and 
many quarrels, She cared no more for the Court, though 
obliged to appear there, but found some consolation in charitable 
works, building a hospital and a seminary under the direction 
of the Abbé de Rancé, the reformer of La Trappe, who had been 
her friend since his own conversion to a deeper life when attending 
her father’s death-bed. But it was asad and disappointed old 
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age. She died in March, 1693, at the age of sixty-six, having 
continued her Memoirs down to 1688, 

Mademoiselle was all her life simple and human, too much so 
for the French Court of the seventeenth century as it advanced 
along the artificial road which led to the Great Revolution. If 
she has come down to posterity as “a heroine of Corneille,” if 
she was, as they say, the model for Pulchérie, that is no matter 
of reproach or mockery. With certain high-flown airs and 
exaggerated ideals, the heroes and heroines of Corneille were 
a very fine set of people. Looking back over two centuries and 
a half, it is by no means impossible to admire the world of 
Corneille and La Grande Mademoiselle more than that of Racine 
and Madame de Maintenon. 


Exeanor C. Price, 
































A Panished Village. 


MONTREUX, 1869-1903, 


Ir stood just there—the village shop— 
Uneven floor and ceiling, 

Some four score volumes, piled on top 
Of shelves, in part concealing 

Dark stains upon the whitewashed wall, 
The wear and tear of ages— 

In keeping with the shop, and all 
The volumes’ yellow pages. 


Outside the cobbled pavement rang 
To hobnailed boot of peasant ; 
The village fountain softly sang 
Its soothing song and pleasant, 
As from a trim-kept garden came 
The blackbird’s trill in catches, 
At sundown when the casement’s frame 
Turned rose and gold in patches. 


Eheu! fugaces. Workmen come 
To-day with noisy labours, 

And shrill the busy mill-wheels hum 
Where gossiped once the neighbours. 

Yet still the fountain sings away 
To Commerce, stony-hearted, 

And fain would link the scenes to-day 
With ghosts of things departed! 





ArmMiz WHITE. 
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A Sapphire for a Song. 


Hz had settled himself on the sunny side of the saloon deck—a 
closely swathed, oriental figure, squatting in Eastern fashion on 
his haunches, and his yellow face, picturesque under the folds of a 
resplendent orange turban, wore an expression of impassive 
patience. Between his knees he had a shallow wooden box, with 
a collection of sapphire rings, displayed for the benefit of the first- 
class passengers, but not one person had condescended to cast a 
glance upon them. 

“Good rings—chip rings—why no buy?” urged the Asiatic, 
making the most of a strictly limited vocabulary. 

The great P. and O. steamer was anchored some way out in the 
bay. She had reached Malta in the middle of the afternoon, and 
most of the passengers had gone on shore to see the sights of 
Valetta. Now they were flocking back, and displaying their 
purchases to each other with much laughter and banter, but no 
one took any notice of the Indian merchant who had brought his 
wares on board. The time of grace before the ship was cleared of 
strangers was running short, and his prospects of selling seemed 
poor. 

“Will you no look, sar?” he asked with patient persistence. 
“ Look, good rings from Ceylon—me sell chip!” 

Major Lingard glanced at the dark face, and his attention was 
arrested by the imploring expression and forlorn appearance of 
the man. 

“Tam afraid I don’t want any jewelry,” he said, but he paused 
nevertheless, and the Cingalese thrust a ring into his hands. 

“ Good ring—good stones—good gintilman!” he said engagingly. 
“Me sell chip—on-lie two pounten—dis one treepoun’, and dis a 
here fi’punn’. Good saffas!” 

The Major was undoubtedly open to the charges of weakminded- 
ness and extravagance. He knew that he could not afford to 
waste money on jewelry, however cheap, but he could not endure 
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to see disappointment and dejection in the eyes of any creature, 
and he had been at the mercy of the weak and unfortunate 
all the days of his life. He lingered now, and knew he was 
lost. 

“They are genuine sapphires, I see,” he said as he handled the 
rings, “but they are a pale colour, and some have got flaws. 
They are not good sapphires.” 

“Yes—good saffas—fine stones, moch good and chip, sar!” 
said the man. 

But the Major, though kind-hearted, was by no means a fool, 
and he had had experience of the ways of native dealers. He 
selected a ring with a single bright blue stone in a simple claw 
setting, and offered twenty-five rupees for it—about a third of 
the price demanded. After a few minutes of bargaining, during 
which the Major twice made as if he were about to walk away, a 
compromise was arrived at which was about the real value of the 
ring, and it changed owners. It was a pretty little ring, and the 
Major was pleased with his purchase. 

“It will delight poor Muriel,” he thought, “she is particularly 
fond of blue, and I should not wonder if this were to please her 
better than anything else I could have got for her.” 

“Have you been investing in sapphire rings, Major Lingard?” 
asked a laughing voice at his elbow, and turning with a start 
from the contemplation of his acquisition, he looked into the 
lovely face and deep blue eyes of Miss Constance Carey. 

“T have bought one,” he said, rather wondering at the pleasure 
he felt in the interest which he had attracted, “a very modest one, 
as yeu see.” 

“Tt is rather pretty though,” said the girl, inspecting with 
interest the ring which he handed to her. “The stone is such a 
pure bright colour, and I like the simple setting. It is quite the 
prettiest of the collection, I think.” 

“They are not genuine sapphires—they are nothing but blue 
glass, I expect,” said a tall man who had come up in the wake of 
Miss Carey. 

“TI don’t think so,” said Major Lingard, “I have epent some 
time in Ceylon, and have seen a good many of the stones. ‘Those 
that are really valuable are a very dark blue colour, and without 
flaw. These, you see, are a comparatively light blue, or else 
greyish in tint, and the darkest coloured have blemishes. They 
are not valuable, but there is no deception about them. They are 
real sapphires.” 

The assurance made an impression on his hearers. A little 
group of passengers had gathered round, and soon the Cingalese 
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merchant was driving a brisk trade. Several ladies bought rings, 
and the tall man who had first cast discredit on the genuineness 
of the stones stood in the midst of the melée and dispensed 
encouragement and advice. 

“They are indubitably the true hexagonal crystals of pure 
alumina that are called sapphires,” he pronounced, “ Rubies are 
of the same substance, only of a red colour, and next to the 
diamond, they are the hardest stones known.” 

Mr. Dudley Bland was a Balliol man who had not long left the 
University, and he appeared to be an authority upon almost every 
subject under the sun. He was certainly wonderfully well read, 
and well informed, and in regard to this particular branch of 
knowledge it seemed probable that he knew what he was talking 
about, as it came out that he possessed a collection of precious 
stones to which he was constantly adding. 

“Are you not going to avail yourself of this opportunity of 
securing a bargain, Mr. Bland?” asked Miss Carey, seeing that 
the rings were fast being appropriated, and that their appriser 
had bought none. 

“No,” he answered rather loftily. ‘There is nothing here 
that is worthy of being included in my collection. Of course, for 
such a purpose it is only exceptionally beautiful and perfect gems 
that would have any value. I was fortunate in being able to pick 
up some fine pigeon-blood rubies in Burmah, and I had hoped if 
we had made any stay in Colombo, to have got some good sapphires, 
but these are not the sort I want. It is my hobby to go in for 
the very best stones only.” 

“It must be rather an expensive hobby!” observed Major 
Lingard. 

“Tt is, expensive—deuced expensive,” replied Mr. Bland, * but 
if one has the spare cash I don’t see why one should not indulge 
one’s fancies. After all, it mayn’t prove such a bad investment in 
the long run.” 

Mr. Bland was a rich man, evidently, and the fact seemed, in 
the eyes of some of the passengers, to mark him out as an eligible 
companion for Miss Carey, who was not only the most beautiful 
and attractive woman on board, but was reputed to be the heiress 
of a very large fortune. Constance Carey received his attentions 
as she received those of everybody else, with absolute unconscious- 
ness, but no one had as yet got very far with her. As young 
Wilde of the Warwickshires complained, “she had a way of 
listening to a fellow as if she hoped to find him the most inter- 
esting person she had ever met, and then, when she had drawn 
him out no end, and he had got into full swing, don’t you know, 
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she’d suddenly put on a blank, bored look, and turn away as if she 
were disappointed, by Jove!” 

She turned away now, with acuriously sudden extinction of the 
interest and animation which had lighted up her lovely face for a 
few minutes, and her expression, as she gazed across the water 
was pensive and abstracted. 

The swift southern twilight was descending like a veil over the 
blue water of the harbour and the white buildings of the town. 
In the gaily-painted boats tossing up and down at the ship’s 
landing stairs, the Maltese boatmen and the noisy vendors of lace 
and silver were taking their places to push back to the shore. 
Most of the passengers had gone below to dress for dinner, and 
the saloon deck was almost deserted. 

The Cingalese merchant had remained to the last, and he 
received a somewhat peremptory order from a passing official to 
take himself off. He shut up his box of rings and shambled away, 
but at the top of the steps he paused with a backward glance, 
and seeing the coast clear, stole swiftly back to the spot where 
Mr. Dudley Bland was still standing with Major Lingard near 
Miss Carey. 

“Sahib! You want look one fine stone? Me show—look 
a here!” 

Bland started to find the yellow shiny face and oblique black 
eyes in such close proximity to his own, and he drew back hastily ; 
but before he could say anything the Cingalese had produced from 
some fold in his petticoat garments a small package wrapped in 
a crimson silk handkerchief, and had swiftly begun to undo it. 
Inside was a pink silk wrapping, and inside that again a yellow, 
and then, out of a dirty little piece of Indian rice paper the 
_ produced a large unset sapphire of the deepest, purest 

ue. 

Bland uttered an exclamation of astonishment when he saw it, 
and Major Lingard drew nearer to look, for the Cingalese was 
shading it jealously with his hand. It was about the size of a 
very large broad bean, but instead of being shallow like a bean, 
it was as deep as it was broad, and from its facets gleamed a 
light so intensely blue that it seemed the very deepest concentra- 
tion of the colour. 

“What an exquisite jewel!” exclaimed Constance, coming up 
to the group, “I suppose it must be very valuable?” 

The Cingalese cast a suspicious glance over his shoulder, and 
looked as if he did not want to be seen by too many people with 
the jewel in his possession. He was a low type of native, Major 
Lingard recognised—one of the old race that were the primitive 
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inhabitants of Ceylon, and have remained distinct in districts of 
their own—and the Major eyed the jewel with some distrust. 

“How much do you want for it?” asked Bland, trying to 
speak carelessly. 

“Two ’undred poun’s,” replied the Cingalese, searching his 
face with an intent scrutiny. 

“Two hundred pounds! I hope you may get it!” ejaculated 
Bland in deep disgust, “ you certainly won’t from me!” 

“T should think not indeed!” said the Major, “ten to one it is 
a fraud, and if not it is probably stolen. How did you get it?” 
he asked the man with some severity. 

“Me find one blue big stone, and hide it!”’ the man replied. 
“My brudder polish it, and me sell chip—two ’undred poun’. 
You not buy, me take to Constantinople, and show one big Pasha. 
He buy for de Sultan.” 

The man was evidently aware of the value of his treasure, 
and he knew, also, that the Turks are the best buyers of valuable 
jewels. This sapphire was unique in colour and size, and if it 
was genuine, the enormous price set upon it was, as Dudley 
Bland knew, hardly too much. That it was genuine he had not 
the slightest doubt, and he was strongly tempted to buy it, but he 
was not prepared to sacrifice anything like such a sum. 

“Two hundred pounds!” he exclaimed. “ No one will ever give 
you such a price as that, and if you go to the Turks you will 
probably get robbed of the stone and receive nothing. You will 
be lucky if you get off with your life!” 

The man shook his head with an incredulous smile, and his 
eyes never left the stone which he had surrendered for a moment 
for Mr. Bland to examine. 

“What you give?” he asked. 

“Don’t make any offer until you have had it examined by an 
expert,” said Major Lingard hastily, “ if you do, you will probably 
repent it.” 

Mr. Bland raised his eyebrows slightly and glanced at the 
Major as if he thought his interposition unwarrantable. He 
evidently considered himself an expert, and had no doubts about 
the value of the stone, but he was so far influenced by the caution 
that he refrained from making an offer of fifty pounds which had 
been on the tip of his tongue. 

“ What would you take?” he asked. “Come, now—the lowest 
price in cash down?” 

The man hesitated for a moment. Then he said firmly: “ One 
‘undred and fifty poun’. My lastest leastest price.” 

Bland laughed, and shaking his head, handed back the stone. 
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“Utterly impossible!” he said, “I wouldn’t give half that 
money.” 

That seomed to be final. The Cingalese wrapped up his 
treasure and stowed it away. He seemed glad to get it back, 
and instead of lingering to chaffer and press his wares like most 
of his kind, he hurried silently off to his boat. 

That night Mr. Bland was able to talk of nothing but the 
great blue sapphire, and the chance he had missed of acquiring 
what would have been the gem of his collection. He sat next 
to Miss Carey at dinner, and she seemed to sympathise in his 
disappointment. 

“How much would you have given for it?” she enquired 
curiously. 

“Oh, I might have gone as far as a hundred.” 

“ But it was worth more than that, surely?” 

“T daresay—but not to him. I doubt very much if he will 
ever get as much for it, and if he got that, it would seem a little 
fortune to him, of course. I almost wish I had made a bid for it; 
I should:have done so but for you, Lingard!” 

Major Lingard sat opposite, next to the chaperon with whom 
the rich heiress was travelling, and the elderly lady found him a 
very pleasant and considerate companion. He listened attentively 
to all she said, and exerted himself to entertain her, but this did 
not prevent him from hearing every word spoken by or to 
Miss Carey. He looked up at once now. 

“T am glad you have no heavier responsibility than that to 
charge me with,” he said abruptly. “It was all very well to be 
the means of enabling the man to dispose of a few trifling rings 
which I felt pretty sure to be genuine. A big deal was a different 
matter. I do not see how anyone but an expert could be certain 
of the value of a stone of that sort.” 

“Oh, I have had enough experience in buying jewels to be 
able to form a fairly accurate idea of their value,” said Bland in 
his most lordly manner. “I knew as soon as I looked at it that 
it was a real stone and unique of its kind. Besides, one could 
tell something from the man’s demeanour. He would not have 
gone so easily as that if he had been a fraud. He would only 
have been too glad to have made what he could out of it.” 

“He may have calculated on seeing you again to-morrow 
before the ship leaves,” said the Major. “He probably knows 
that we don’t sail until ten o’clock, and he thinks he will haye 
time to come again.” 

“T only hope he will,” said Bland. “If he does, I vow I will 
have the stone if I have to pay the whole hundred and fifty for it,” 
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Mr. Bland seemed to consider himself something of a hero 
when he made this reckless declaration, and in the eyes of some 
people present perhaps the assumption was justified, but Major 
Lingard, glancing quickly at Miss Carey’s lovely face, thought 
she looked a little bored. She certainly took the first opportunity 
of changing the subject. 

“The enthusiasm of a collector is a wonderful thing,” she 
remarked, “and it is astonishing to what lengths it will some- 
times carry him. There was on the boat that we came out in, 
a Mr. Fanshawe who collected weapons with a history, and he 
was going all the way to Assouan to try to pick up some of tho 
old matchlocks used by Napoleon’s army in Egypt. He had 
heard that they were to be obtained in the bazaars up the river, 
and that seemed to be the sole object of his journey!” 

“ Fanshawe, did you say his name was?” inquired Bland, “I 
believe I knew the man at Oxford. A little man with a big nose, 
small black eyes, and bandy legs?” 

““Yes—those were his salient characteristics. You have 
described him accurately!” said Miss Carey, with a little fastidious 
curl of her lips. ‘I remember now that he said he was an 
Oxford man, and had been at Balliol. No doubt he was your 
friend.” 

“He wasn’t my friend—pray don’t infer that!’’ said Bland 
hastily. ‘“ My acquaintance with him was of the slightest, and 
it was only for a very short time that he was at Balliol. He 
failed to satisfy the authorities, and was recommended to migrate 
to a college with a lower standard of conduct and capacity. 
I believe he betook himself to Hertford.” 

“How sad! He didn’t tel me that,” said Miss Carey, “ it 
was rather humiliating for him to have to move to a smaller 
college in the same university, wasn’t it? I wonder he didn’t 
prefer to leave Oxford altogether, and try to turn over a fresh 
leaf at Cambridge.” 

“Oh, poor Cambridge!” said Mr. Dudley Bland scornfully. 

Miss Carey turned suddenly round upon him, ‘ Why poor 
Cambridge? ” she asked with sparkling eyes. 

“Oh, well!” he said, “she is rather out of the running 
now, isn’t she? And if, instead of a Cecil Rhodes, she is to 
have all the orts and abjects of Oxford, her case will be bad 
indeed ! ” 

Major Lingard looked up quickly, and for once forgot to 
answer a remark addressed to him by the chaperon, but he said 
nothing. He waited for Miss Carey’s reply. 

“Does that bequest seem to you to be such a very great 
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advantage?” she asked smiling. “I thought there were doubts 
about it, and I was told that the “Oriel Babes” were not 
reconciled to their sobriquet even by the sop that went with it. 
Money and majorities are the idols of the day, I know, but I 
think they are false gods all the same,” 

She looked across the table as she spoke, and saw the flash of 
appreciation in Lingard’s eyes. “You agree with me, Major 
Lingard?” she said. 

“ Yes, absolutely,” he answered. “I have the greatest admira- 
tion for Oxford, and for the men she has turned out, but I think 
she is chiefly admirable for what she has been in the past— the 
home for lost causes.’ I doubt if the American and Colonial 
invasion will introduce tendencies to compensate for those it is 
likely to swamp.” 

Mr. Dadley Bland looked nettled. “I am afraid I should not 
regret the lost causes!” he said superciliously. ‘They may be 
very noble, but they don’t pay, and I confess I like to be on the 
winning side.” 

“Do you?” said Miss Carey with a laugh. “Well! You 
would have a majority on your side I’m sure!” And then she 
added with apparent irrelevance, “ By the way, it is the boat-race 
day to-morrow, isn’t it? I wonder which will win? Do you 
think Cambridge is out of the running?” 

Every one laughed as they rose from the table, for the odds 
happened to be greatly in favour of Cambridge that year—-so 
much so indeed that the result of the race was almost a 
foregone conclusion. Mr. Bland was so much disgusted that he 
abandoned his monopoly of Miss Carey that evening, and Major 
Lingard, seeing her alone on the deck, went up to her. 

“Thank you for your gallant defence of ‘poor Cambridge!’” 
he said. 

“Are you a Cambridge man?” she asked in surprise. “ Ah! 
which was your college?” 

“Pembroke,” he answered. “I went up in ’91.” 

“Oh, then perhaps you may remember my brother?” she 
exclaimed eagerly. “Pembroke was his college, and he was still 
up in ’91,” 

“Hugh Kenyon Carey?” ejaculated Lingard. “Of course I 
remember him. He was your brother!” He paused for a 
moment, and then said in a lower tone: “I remember him well. 
I think no one who ever knew him would be likely to forget 
him.” 

The tragic death of the most brilliant and promising young 
man of his year at the very outset of what might have been a 
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distinguished career had made a deep impression on Lingard, and 
he looked with sympathy and understanding at the sister who 
had suffered such a loss. It was too dark in the shadows of the 
ship where they were standing for her to see his face very 
distinctly, but she knew enough from the tone of his voice. 

“Did you know him intimately ?” she asked appealingly. 

“No, not at all intimately. Yet he was ina way my best friend, 
and I still possess the little volume of his poems that he once gave 
me. He was the most splendid fellow I have ever known—-the 
noblest, the most high-minded, the happiest—and I felt his 
influence, as did every one else who came under it. The good 
that he did lives after him in the lives of many, I am sure, Miss 
Carey.” 

“ Ab, she cried, “talk to me about him! Tell me all that you 
know—all you can remember that he said or did.” 

It was not much that Lingard had to tell; yet the conversation 
lasted long and never flagged. He learnt how entirely devoted 
Constance had been to her only brother, and guessing how 
unfavourably she was likely to compare every man she met with 
such an idealised memory, was able to realise the inevitablencss 
of what had bewildered young Wilde of the Warwickshires. 

Major Lingard, however, was such a deplorably simple-minded 
and old-fashioned person that it seemed to him perfectly natural 
and right that any charming woman should be hard to please, 
and such a woman as Constance Carey must, he felt, have a 
standard to which few men could hope to attain. He recognised 
this without any feeling of disappointment or offence, and was 
willing to worship disinterestedly at her shrine. Somewhat to 
his surprise, however, he found himself before long speaking of 
his own affairs. Constance asked him if the well-known Colonel 
Lingard V.C. was a relation of his, and he said he was his 
brother. Then it came out that Lieutenant Lingard of H.M.S. 
Mercury, who had recently distinguished himself by a gallant feat 
of rescue, was also a brother. 

“Both my brothers have won distinction in their careers, and 
my father is very proud of them,” he said quietly. 

It was simply spoken, and not without a natural touch of pride, 
but tempering his elation was a wistful conviction that betrayed 
much to a sympathetic hearer. He had won no special distinc- 
tion, and did not believe himself likely ever to do so. Constance, 
who was by nature the champion of luckless heroes and losing 
causes, was straightway stirred to stronger interest and sympathy 
by this perception, and she drew him on to speak of his life and 
his home until she had fully realised the autocratic old Admiral 
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who had been such a martinet of a father to his sons, and the 
gentle, invalid sister, for whose sake it chiefly was that the Major 
was coming all the way home on three months’ leave. 

Lingard’s luck in getting such a long innings with the 
beautiful and fastidious heiress could not fail to attract some 
attention on board, and he had to face a certain amount of chaff 
and badinage when he entered the smoking-room that evening. 
Mr. Dudley Bland took no share in it however. He was perhaps 
slightly annoyed that the salutary effect of his defection should 
have been marred by the interposition of an outsider, but it was 
manifestly absurd that such a man as ho should be jealous of 
anyone so insignificant and unassuming as the Major, and he was 
careful to evince no ill-feeling. His mind was indeed running a 
good deal more upon the sapphire than on Miss Carey, and he 
announced his intention of getting up early the next morning 
so as to lose no chance of securing the treasure. 

His resolutions were wasted, for they were not strong enough 
to hold good in the face of difficulty. When the steward came to 
bring him his cup of tea at six o’clock next morning, he informed 
him that the Captain’s plans were altered. Instead of remaining 
in the harbour until ten, the ship was to sail in an hour’s time, 
and no further communication with the shore was practicable. 
On learning this intelligence, Mr. Dudley Bland turned over in 
his berth with a sigh of resignation and composed himself to sleep 
again. Lingard, already on deck, looked for him in vain, and 
thus it was that when one of the ship’s officers had to go on 
shore for a few minutes on business, the Major availed himself of 
the chance while Bland remained behind. 

It was a lovely morning, and the sunshine was not as yet too 
glaring upon the intense blue of the sea, and the dazzling white 
of the town. Lingard, who knew Valetta well, was content to 
stroll up and down on the quay while he waited for his friend the 
lieutenant. The high prowed boats painted in vivid stripes of 
blue and green, and moored against the long white line of the 
quay made a brilliant effect of colour, and the Major was 
surveying the scene with a critical and appreciative eye when he 
suddenly caught sight of a picturesquely swathed figure standing 
at the edge of the quay, and gazing disconsolately at the ship far 
out in the bay. He recognised the Cingalese jeweller, and 
perceiving disappointment and discomfiture in his face, went up 
to him with a smile. 

“That was a good imitation of a sapphire that you showed the 
English sahib last night,” he remarked. 

“Tmitation!” ejaculated the man with an indignant gesture, 
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“No sar, not sar!” and he burst into a torrent of native speech 
in eloquent but unintelligible protest. 

“ What is the good of telling lies to me in a language which I 
don’t understand?” said Lingard at last. ‘“ You can’t deceive 
me. I know the stone is an imitation—but it is a good one. I 
admit that, and if you like to sell it for a reasonable figure, I 
wouldn’t mind buying it.” 

The man replied with an indignant refusal and renewed frantic 
asseverations, and he was still declaiming when the ship's 
lieutenant appeared, but he quieted down when he saw the Major 
getting into the boat. 

“ How much you give?” he inquired anxiously. 

“ Five rupees,” said the Major. 

“Ab, no! Ten!” cried the Cingalese, and as the boatmen 
dipped their oars into the water, the Major handed up seven 
rupees, and received the sapphire in return. 

After breakfast, when the passengers were most of them 
assembled on the saloon deck to see the last of the island of 
Malta, now fast fading into a pale cloud on the blue horizon 
line, Lingard produced his purchase, and it created a general 
sensation. 

“Good heavens! the sapphire!” cried Bland in unwonted 
excitement. “How did you get it? What did you give 
for it?” 

“TI bought it for a song,” said Lingard, “and if you care to 
take it, you can have it for what I gave. It was seven rupees.” 

Mr. Dudley Bland, strange to say, was not pleased. He saw 
the laugh in Constance’s blue eyes, and turned sharply on his 
heel, utterly discomfited. He did not care to take the sapphire, 
so the Major kept it, and eventually gave it to his invalid sister 
instead of the ring he had originally intended for her. 

The ring she could not have for the potent reason that by the 
time the ss. Valetta reached England, it had become the property 
of Constance Carey, who wore it in preference to anything finer ; 
but the unset bit of blue had an interest far above its intrinsic 
value in the eyes of the invalid, and it was preserved among her 
greatest treasures as the memento of a turning point in the 
Major’s life—the fortunate turning point which brought him 
both luck and happiness at last. 
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A Windy Garden. 


aie 


“My father left a park to me, 
But it is wild and barren, 
A garden too with scarce a tree 
And waster than a warren.” 
Amphion. 


I. 


Tue most important era of our lives was when Jim’s godmother 
left him Coosovinna. Of course, people will say our wedding 
day was a more remarkable event, and the birthdays of young 
Jim and Tommy, but that is quite a mistake. It is a natural 
human thing to love your husband and children, married life is 
only the dernier mot of the family life into which we are all 
born. But to a real cockney, nothing is so absolutely, piercingly 
new, as the possession of a garden. We had all our lives lived 
in a flat, we had never even owned one laurel bush in a back 
garden, and I had never looked on a flower-bed with other eyes 
than those I turned to the window of a bonnet shop! I was used 
to living among my kind. 

After all, Jim is human; vastly superior, no doubt, to most 
human beings, but still human; Jimmy and Tommy are remark- 
ably human, and they can all three be comprehended by any one 
who will pay sufficient attention to the subject: but the “ people 
with green heads who don’t talk,” as Stevenson’s man from the 
moon called them—how is one to approach them? What new 
tact one develops in trying to learn their code of etiquette ! 

For the one thing flowers demand is to be treated with polite- 
ness. They prefer affection, but they insist on politeness. Well, 
said a wise friend, who saw me planting a hedge, “Trees will 
rather die than be hurried,” and flowers also. They will grow 
where they like and as they like, or else they die or sulk. 
And better die than sulk. A dead flower can be dug up and 
taken away; and often, when a flower dies, it has the decency 
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to bury itself and disappear, but a sulky plant that is always 
filling you with hopes that it is coming round and getting ready 
a flower for Sunday, and then sits on there, doggedly, looking 
a little shabbier every day, that sort of plant breaks one’s heart! 
Therefore I may say at once, when I began to garden at Cooso- 
vinna, I resolved to let my plants have their own way. The 
results are somewhat unexpected, but unfailingly interesting, and 
the excitement of watching them surpasses that of bridge ! 

When Jim opened the important envelope from the Dublin 
lawyer he took the news in a dignified way (Jim is desperately 
sensible), but when I heard we were landed proprietors I shrieked. 

Jim started off at once to spy out the land, and three days 
later a telegram arrived: “Come and see if you can stand 
it.” I crossed the Channel. I will say nothing about that 
crossing, because since my garden has taken my education in 
hand I have learned that ugly things are not natural, and to be 
in harmony with nature is to realise the object of your existence. 
I crossed the Channel, I sat in a train, in due time I arrived at 
a junction, Kilsallagh, and I said: “What time does the train 
start for Garryboy?” And the solitary porter looked up from 
the pack of cards he was shuffling in preparation for a game with 
the guard of the Dublin express, and answered: “It starts at 
five-thirty, but sure ’tis gone.” I looked at my watch, the time 
was twenty minutes past five. My brain reeled, I stared blankly 
at the porter—then the depth of my calamity gradually dawned 
upon me. In this land, “where it is always afternoon,” an odd 
ten minutes early or late is of no account, the trains go when 
it is convenient to send them, and care nought for the time-tables 
drawn up by tyrannical non-resident officials who understand 
nothing of local conditions. 

I stood helpless, hopeless, stranded on the smallest, loneliest 
junction in the kingdom of Ireland, with my husband awaiting 
me fifty miles down the line. The porter looked at me; he saw 
I was a forlorn stranger, and his heart was moved. 

“Sure, don’t be troubling,” said he, encouragingly, “I'll 
whistle it back!” He whistled long and loud, and at the third 
whistle, as if in obedience to a magician’s incantation, there came 
from afar an answering toot, and back round the curve, majesti- 
cally backed and bumped my train! What cared I, or my friend 
the porter, that two farmers, three old women, and one smart 
lady, put their heads out of their respective carriage windows 
and asked in varying accents what was the matter? My friend 
the porter, Tim Kiernan was his name, only winked at the guard, 
and packed me into a carriage and waved his cap, with—“ Safe 
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home to yez, ma'am!” as we cantered slowly away from the 
platform. 

My husband will not beliove in Tim Kiernan’s disinterested 
philanthropy, and says “he knew you'd give him half-a-crown.” 
Well, of course I gave him half-a-crown, and was it not cheap at 
that? Tim and I have remained fast friends, and exchange 
tidings of our respective families to any number of generations 
every time I change trains at Kilsallagh. 

“ But, Jim,” I explained, “this is lovely!” We were driving 
up a long white hill ; behind us lay Garryboy, grey and common- 
place; on either side of us a drystone wall showed through its 
gaps a little wood of oak and ash and twisted sycamores, growing 
irregularly up and down among mossy rocks and banks of fern, 
while through their feathery crowns the purple hillsides looked 
down on us. “ Wait a bit,” said Jim, “you are not there by 
three miles and more.” 

Down hill went the road, through a landscape like a badly- 
made patchwork quilt, shabby bits of pasture and dark potato 
“lazy beds” scantily covering the bones of Mother Earth, and 
in front blazed the sea, wide, staring and pitiless. 

The car stopped ; two stone gate-posts stood solitary, regretting 
the gate they had not known for many a year. Between them 
a cart track struck away from the road across a rough field, and 
at the end rose a sort of grey box, topped with an oblong cake 
tin of blue slate. ‘This is Coosovinna,”’ remarked Jim, shortly. 
Two windows on each side the door, and five above, grey rough 
cast walls, a deep area all round into which frowsy dungeons of 
kitchens peeped—that was Coosovinna House ! 

A narrow walk of black slate chippings, guarded closely by an 
iron railing, sidled round the house; that was the only attempt 
at a pleasure-ground. I looked up, and the staring sea winked 
at me across the barren pasture field. My dazzled eyes for a 
minute could only see red and green spots, then the spots changed 
to purple and yellow, and I realised that I was looking at thistles 
and ragweed, the principal vegetable product of our demesne. 
“It’s awfully bleak,” said Jim. ‘They say nothing will grow 
here for the wind. I expect we'd best chuck it.” 

“Indade, ma'am,” assented the driver, “ ’tis a quare place you 
do be coming to,” as Jim got down and put a big key into the 
front door lock. How long it would be before an English flyman 
took any interest in my feelings! ‘ Indade ’tis the quare place 
you do be coming to,” he repeated, sympathetically, “ there’s not 
a tree about it, ’tis destroyed by the wind it is, but ’tis fine for 
the young horses! glory be!” 
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“Mr, Roberts, the last tenant, was a great breeder,” explained 
Jim, coming back to help me down. 

“ Indade and he was, sir; they'd be lepping like grasshoppers 
all about the demesne, and look now at the grand stables he was 
after building for them,” pointing with his whip to a block of 
buildings as grey and grim and nearly as large as the house, 
to which they joined so intimately that, as we stood in the 
dining-room, we heard the car-horse stamping in his stall on the 
other side of the wall. 

After we had perambulated the solitary, dreary house, we came 
out again into the thistle field. “Is all the land like this?” 
I ventured, 

“ Most of it,” returned Jim, briefly. 

We threaded that plantation of thistles; how they pricked! 
We went silently and somewhat sadly, but I was resolved that 
no vain word should pass my lips, till I had grasped the whole 
situation. The field slanted gently to a stone wall, and by 
standing on tip-toe I could see over to more potato patches, more 
scraps of stubble, more lines of brown bog, all criss-crossed by 
tumble-down walls, and then a waste of shining mud where 
a very small river crawled reluctantly to meet the boisterous 
tides that came up twice a day from the far-away Atlantic and 
did their best to turn the mud flats into sea. 

That shabby, brackish little stream was the first glimmer of 
comfort that reached me, for I knew but a few miles back it was 
a dancing trout brook that would fill the days of big Jim and 
little Jim and Tommy with pure delight. I snuffed the warm 
brisk air from the white sea that gleamed far away—after all 
there were points about Coosovinna. 

“ Best chuck it all,” said Jim suddenly, switching off a thistle 
head with his stick, That remark crystallised all my floating 
opinions into one solid resolve. 

“Chuck it!” I cried, “chuck it! chuck being landed pro- 
prietors! No, my dear Jim, j’y suis, j’y reste!” 

Jim looked at me, I looked back at him with resolution. “ All 
right,” he said; and I knew if he had been anyone but Jim he 
would have given three cheers. 

“Is there absolutely no garden?” I said, as we turned our 
faces once more towards the grey packing case that was to be 
our future home. 

“Yes, there is a garden—of sorts,” he answered, with a queer 
smile. 

“Then take me to it directly,” I commanded. Straight away 
from the big block of stables ran a high earthen bank dividing 
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two thistle fields and planted along its top with a double row of 
wind-tormented sycamores. “There are some trees here after 
all,” I cried, triumphantly. 

“Yes—if you call those trees; I call them scrub,” he 
remarked. 

The path ran along the top of the bank between the sycamores. 
The footsteps of many generations had worn it down, and I went 
on my knees and beheld primrose leaves among the grass and 
violets nestling about the twisted roots. “But this at least is 
delightful,” I cried, “here are primroses, this shall be called the 
Primrose Path!” 

“And you'll find it lead like most primrose paths to dis- 
enchantment and regret,” concluded Jim austerely. 

I jeered at him; I flew down that delightful little way of 
promise, and before us loomed a solid grey wall. “Is that the 
garden wall?” I gasped—“ how gorgeous! ” 

Jim grinned and took a rusty key from his pocket. It groaned 
and turned, the door groaned too as Jim forced it open, and I 
saw green within. Green! I should think it was green! The 
green of a tropical forest! Blackberry briars, wild rose branches, 
bindweed, giant thistles, had tangled themselves round the filbert 
trees, and rose before us, an almost impenetrable wall that made 
a green gloom in the face of the staring sunshine. 

“The horse-breeder did not care for early vegetables, you 
notice,” said Jim, making a plunge at the side of the thicket 
which let most light through. I followed in his wake, and we 
forced our way into a comparatively open space, and turning, saw 
the tops of apple trees flinging out signals of distress above the 
jungle, and a rampant vine, escaping from the ruins of a green- 
house, flinging itself triumphantly over walls and fruit trees. 
The ground was soft and dank with the dead leaves and dead weeds 
of years, a startled blackbird flew out in my face with a screech. 

“What a dreadful place!” I said with a shiver. 

“Capital walls,” said Jim, peering over the tangle, “and this 
is sheltered from the wind, anyhow.” 

“Why in the world did they put the garden a quarter of a 
mile from the house?” I asked. 

“Custom of the country. They are all like that about here.” 

“ Oh, then there are other houses?” 

“Mostly shut up. Lord Roskeen has a nice place twelve miles 
off, and has made golf links in his park. One of his men has been 
over to ask if we want a gardener. I saw him hanging round 
the stables as we came past.” 

Tim Brady was still hanging round when we had shut and 
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locked in the jungle. I felt if it were not locked in like a wild 
beast the briars and vines might issue forth and swallow up us 
and our house before we had time to look round. But Tim 
Brady did not seem as much alarmed at the aspect of things as 
I had expected. ‘ Deed and we'll not be long in getting all that 
down,” he gaid with a cheerful smile on his freckled face, “and 
tis a grand garden entirely if it weren’t for the weeds. I 
wouldn’t be spakin’ of flowers,” said Tim modestly, “but I’ve 
always had a lucky hand with vegetables.” 

“Oh, all right,” said I airily, “I will look after the flowers.” 
Jim shot a glance of dismayed admiration in my direction, but I 
knew by the resigned expression that settled over his face that 
after all he didn’t particularly mind eccentricities among flowers, 
as Tim Brady would provide what was really important. Tim’s 
cheerful freckled face was indeed a great comfort to us both 
in the chaotic days that followed, and Tim’s wife manufactured 
for us potato cakes that made afternoon tea the one bright spot 
in our hungry and harassed lives, 





IT, 


We nodded at each other from opposite sides of the turf fire; and 
I knew Jim was murmuring :— 


“Fate cannot harm me, 
I have dined to-day.” 


in pious memory of the teal that had fallen to his own gun and 
had formed the chief part of our meal. 

Suddenly a long piercing wail made me start wide awake. 

“Gracious goodness,” I cried, “is that a banshee? I take it 
all back, Jim, I can’t stop in the place if it’s haunted.” 

“Sounds more like a lost dog—hullo!” 

It was plain what that call had been, the summons of the 
West wind. With a roar like thunder the gale hurled itself at 
the windows till the solid house trembled under its blows. Then 
for a moment it paused as if to take breath, and then with that 
eerie cry to herald it, it rushed on us with redoubled strength. 

All that night Wotan the Ganger and his Valkyrie trampled 
on our roof and raged round our walls. Even in the shelter of 
shutters and bed-curtains the uproar left one breathless. But 
next morning! How pure and howclean! What an ocean of 
transparent air flowed round us, exhilarating as warm champagne. 
There was nothing that belonged to us that could be damaged 
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or blown away, save the patient sycamores that crowned the prim- 
rose path, and they but crouched lower and were safe, though 
the fields were littered with their twigs and spotted leaves. The 
sun and the wind had all their own way on our empty fields. 
The hills spread out their green laps to dry. Down by the 
estuary, although the water was whipped into yellow foam, the 
banks were golden with ladies’ bedstraw and lotus and dotted all 
over with sea holly, fairy bushes twinkling with silver spines and 
set thick with azure flowers, and all chequered with a network of 
shadows, violet and sea-blue, the very tints of the cloud-shadows 
on the far-off sea. Little cared those brave little eryngiums for 
the gale, like knights in blue and silver armour they had defied 
the storm god and his Valkyrie all night, and now they and we 
and all the world were basking and glowing and revelling in the 
intoxicating rush of wind and sun. 

I wasn’t quite sure after all if I wanted a garden—could I not 
come down and sit among the sea hollies every day, and what 
more could one want? 

It was only a momentary aberration, the sun and wind, as I 
said, got into my head, maturer reason demanded a garden, and 
I had to find out how to make it. 

“Indeed,” said the rector’s sister, a lady like a little white 
mouse in a bugle bonnet, “’tis no manner of use to try to have 
a garden in this part. I assure you when we first came to live 
here I was quite an enthusiast, I was indeed ; I put in some first- 
rate standard roses, of the very best sorts, and if you will believe 
me, the first winter gale blew the head entirely off my Gloire de 
Dijon rose, and through my window. The window was blown 
completely in, and the Gloire de Dijon alighted upon my bed! 
I was greatly alarmed—and scratched,” she added as an after- 
thought. “ Perhaps you would like to go round the place,” she 
began again. “Tom Fallon, our man, takes a great interest in 
his vegetables,” 

“That seems to be the fashion of all the gardeners here,” I 
said; “do none of them grow flowers? I see the fuchsias do well 
any way,” and I stopped amazed before the mountains of delicate 
coral bells that swayed high above my head. 

“Oh, yes, fuchsias,” said the white mouse plaintively, “‘ fuchsias 
will grow wherever you stick them in, if you can find a sheltered 
corner, but just look at those dahlias.” We had turned the 
corner into the kitchen garden, beside the walk was a pile of 
greenery; I thought at first it was some new sort of vegetable, 
and then I realised it was a row of dwarf dahlias arranged flat 
along the ground instead of standing erect, 
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“Are you going to plant them?” I asked, puzzled at the 
curious sight. 

“Is it plant them,” said a big black-bearded man who was 
standing staring at them. “Is it plant them? The dear knows 
what would happen if I dug them all up and planted them over 
again, but ’tis like they'd die on me, and anyway ’tis destroyed 
they are.” 

“Yes indeed, Tom,” piped the white mouse timorously, “that 
gale was most unfortunate. But I am greatly afraid I made a 
mistake in proposing to grow dahlias at all.” 

And then I realised that the masses of greenery were unhappy 
dahlias that the wind had not uprooted but merely overturned 
and laid flat on the ground out of the way of danger, only the 
ground was so soft and wet that the dahlias had gone deep in and 
only their side branches stuck helplessly out. 

I wrote down in my pocket-book, “ Avoid dahlias and standard 
roses,” but that was the only guidance I could get concerning my 
flower garden. 

“T don’t see how we can go home and leave things in this con- 
dition,” said Jim dolorously a fortnight later. He had just 
discovered the builders carrying up sea-water from the estuary to 
mix with their mortar. ‘ We shall never get the house finished 
if we go away and leave it now, and I ought to have been in town 
ten days ago.” 

“T’ll stop,” said I valiantly, “I have been so busy with other 
things that I haven’t given another thought to the garden. You 
go home, and I'll follow as soon as I have pulverised the masons 
and tamed the jungle.” 

So far as the jungle in the fruit garden was concerned, I had 
little to say to taming it, for Tim’s stalwart arm slashed great 
clearings in the greenery, and columns of acrid smoke told that 
the pretty wild roses and wreaths of blackberries were being 
cremated. Now and then I slipped in and borrowed Tim’s bill- 
hook and set to work, 


“ Bursting across the tangled math 
A ruin that I called a path,” 


but after a few strokes my aching arm was glad to restore the 
weapon to its proper owner, and I wandered back along the Prim- 
rose Path to torment the whitewasher and make the bricklayers’ 
lives a burden to them. 

Jim had sentin a man to mow down the thistles and ragwort in 
the field round the house, and now a flock of sheep were turned in, 
to graze down the uninviting tussocky grass. In the centre of 
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the field was a low grey rock—and on this I established myself to 
think. A vision flitted across my mind’s eye of tall herbaceous 
borders edging the kitchen garden walks, and hiding the homely 
potatoes and cabbages as the court ladies held out their brocades 
to hide the princess when she kissed the swineherd. It was a 
pretty vision and I played with it a while, but what satisfaction 
would I get out of a flower garden a quarter of a mile from the 
house, and locked in at tea time with a creaking key? Flowers I 
would have there certainly—-but I must have a play place nearer 
at hand. 

At present the space close to the house was encumbered with 
ladders and pails of whitewash and tubs of mortar—nothing could 
be done there; and besides, I was not sure what I wanted to do 
there. The garden under the windows is properly part of the 
house and should match the furniture. I did not at present see 
my way to matching the drawing-room chintz out of a seed cata- 
logue, so I decided the best plan would be, so soon as the tubs of 
mortar were got rid of, to hurdle sheep right up to the windows 
and feed them there all winter, so that at least a green velvet 
carpet should be provided for our feet; as for the rest, I would 
take advice. 

I sat on my warm stone basking luxuriously in the late sunshine 
and I wondered and wondered how I was to makea garden, I 
raised my eyes, and as if in kindly answer, the line of low hills we 
had driven past on the day of our arrival beckoned to me from the 
northern horizon. I sprang up with a new hope in my mind. 

In my lap lay Mr. Nevison’s ‘Plea of Pan,’ with which I had 
been consoling my loneliness; who could say that Pan might not 
sometimes visit those hills? they were unspoilt by man, unvisited 
save by the simple country folk beloved of Pan. I would go and 
see if Pan did not tend a garden on those beckoning slopes. 

It was a long dull climb up the white limestone road, with my 
back turned to any breath of freshness from the sea, but at last I 
reached the pass between the hills and scrambled over the broken 
wall into the ash grove. It was areal wood! How sweet the 
shade was, and what a contrast was the rich verdure to the squalid 
bits of pasture and weedy potato patches without. Here every- 
thing was at home and there were no weeds. Tall lady ferns 
waved over the half buried rocks, whose shoulders were cushioned 
with deep moss, delicate yellow skull cap and strawberry leaves 
carpeted the ground, late honeysuckles swung down from the 
branches and filled the air with sweetness. 

I sat down and studied. The earth around me was black and 
soft and full of half rotted oak leaves and nut shells and husks of 
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chestnuts. Then this is the sort of soil that plants like to grow 
in, and they grow all close together, twining in and out of each 
other 





“Close as brother leans to brother 
Underneath a father’s eye.” 


The wood had already taught me two lessons; should I sit still 
and wait for more? No, the hills called me. Half reluctantly I 
tore myself from that dainty little glade and set my face up hill. 

Ah! bad our house but stood there I should not have needed to 
make a garden! The unshorn mountain meadow would have been 
my grass plot, the golden furze my shrubbery, the rock ledges 
fringed with bilberry and wild thyme my garden walks. Isat on 
a ledge and waited. “Pan, dear Pan,” I said, “show me how to 
make my garden.” 

No shaggy side heaved into view among the furze brakes, no 
furry ears peeped above the heather, but some sort of an answer 
came to me as I sat there and breathed the fragrance of the gorse 
blossoms and heard the little breezes buzz through the dry bents. 
I saw where the flowers felt at home, and how each chose its own 
abode. They sorted themselves as though they had been set out 
in beds. Every crevice of the stones was full of pennywort and 
wallrue, saxifrages and polypodys, while along the crests of the 
rocks were laid purple and golden cushions, fit for the gods to lie 
on as they took their nectar, furze and heather shorn smooth and 
close by the mountain winds so that not a prickle nor a leaf but 
was hidden by a sheet of fragrant blossom. Between two great 
smooth shoulders of rock, polished smooth by the old time glaciers 
that no human eye had seen, nestledatiny dell. In that sheltered 
little lawn, perhaps six feet in width, blossomed quite a different 
company of flowers from those who dared the breezes on the open 
hill side—pink ragweed, and yellow snapdragon, and white and 
purple thistles, and bronza hawkweeds—such a little shelter 
sufficed them, and the delicate flowers stretched up on the slender 
stalks without fear of the pitiless winds that would soon sweep in 
from the south western sea. 

I sat there as the sky grew rosy, and as the mists crept up, the 
ranges of hills to the west looked like the dusky blue petals of 
some great flower folding closer together for the sleep of the 
night. The grass by my hand felt damp, something stirred in the 
gorse thicket behind me. I sprang up, I was but a poor coward, 
I could not meet Pan, and I fled down the hill to the road. 
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Ill. 


“Ti,” I said next morning, “I want a couple of men to lay out 
the garden for me. Just ordinary labourers, you know.” 

“Sure the men on the Long Strand have no fishing at all at all 
this year, and they'll just be shouldering each other to oblige your 
ladyship.” 

Two big, kindly, ragged men appeared with spades over their 
shoulders, and I Jed them down the field, feeling glorious as one 
of Pharaoh’s overseers with his gang of Hebrew slaves. I had 
brought a yard measure out of my workbox, but when my men 
saw that I proposed to measure out hills and valleys with my 
thirty-six inch bit of ribbon, one volunteered to run down to Tim 
and get his garden line. The garden line was a beautiful con- 
trivance with a sharp stick at each end. I walked about with one 
stick in my hand, trailing the twine among the thistles and trip- 
ping over it pretty often, but at last I succeeded in setting out a 
space sixty feet long by forty broad. 

“T want this dug out like a great ditch,” I said. 

“Tis a drain you'll be making ?” asked one of my men, “ faith, 
’tis a powerful big one.” 

“Not exactly a drain,” said I, feeling very shy and unpractical 
as I realised they were quickly gauging the depth of my ignorance. 

But it was beautiful to see them pare off the turf and stack it 
in piles, “Twill rot into the finest sort of stuff for pineapples,” 
remarked Tim, who came to see how we were getting on. 

“Tim,” I said severely, “you know I shall not allow you to 
waste your time growing pineapples,” 

Tim’s eyes twinkled. “Begorra, ma’am, I'll be waiting to 
begin till you have the greenhouse mended.” 

“Then you will wait for ever,” I snapped. “I intend to have 
it pulled down as soon as the builders have leisure.” 

Little as I knew of gardening I was aware of the blighting 
effect a greenhouse has upon a gardener. It exercises a sort of 
unholy fascination over him. Day by day he cares less what 
grows or dies in the garden beds, while automatically his steps 
turn to that wretched glass trap, there to gloat over a couple of 
spindling geraniums and one begonia which he fondly dreams will 
bring him name and fame at the county flower show. 

Tim retired, snubbed, into the background, and I went on with 
my landscape gardening. I intended to make a wide shallow dell 
running south straight away from the house, its slopes would 
therefore be sheltered from the eastern and western gales and 
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would have the unstinted blessings of the sun. I proposed that a 
walk about six feet wide should run along the middle, and on either 
hand my flower beds should gently slope upward in banks of 
varied colours, just as they did in the mountain dell where I had sat 
the night before. 

The valley should have extra shelter from a sort of rough rock- 
work of piled stones and gorse bushes that should crown either 
bank, the sturdy dark gorse and grey stones heightening by 
contrast the delicate beauty of the blossoms below. Stones, alas, 
were to be had for the picking all over our fields, and gorse and 
broom grew in plenty wherever the land had tumbled down into 
fallow. 

As well as transplanting big gorse bushes for my sheltering 
hedge, I bought gorse seed and sowed it round and among the 
older plants and under the overhanging stones, so that young 
plants should come up under the shelter and be ready to take the 
place of the old bushes if they should die of the moving, which, I 
am bound to admit, most of them eventually did. 

Tim had forgiven me my snub about the greenhouse and still 
stood by my side watching the diggers. “Ma’am,” said he 
suddenly, “you musn’t be letting them bury all that top spit.” 
I looked at him with helpless ignorance, and he explained that 
the layer of soil just under the turf is the finest thing in the 
universe for flower beds, and that my slaves were basy covering it 
up with cold sour earth that had never been enriched by grass 
roots nor ventilated by earth worms. 

“ Just skim it off careful, boys, and make a heap of it, then you 
can be putting it on top when the beds is made.” 

So the top spit was carefully stored and the men set valiantly to 
work at the stiffer soil below. Stiff it was indeed, for to my 
dismay I saw that we were getting down to rock, but my banks 
were already rising to a noble height on either side, and the rock 
we came on at first was a nice sort of soft slate, that came up in 
slices that were just right for building a little retaining wall to 
keep the banks from sliding into the walk, and also, delightful to 
tell, made an excellent path without needing any gravel laid over 
it, and looked as natural, said one of my workers, as if the walk 
had been there all its life. 

Then the banks were raked smooth and the top spit well mixed 
with rotted manure was laid on, and the beautiful cushiony beds 
were ready for my plants. What agonies of doubt those plants 
cost me! All my meals were taken in company with seedsmen’s 
catalogues, but how was a poor ignoramus to know how to select 
plants to make a succession of bloom, and lovely as the descrip- 
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tions were, how could I be sure that my taste would agree with 
that of the compiler of the catalogue. He might be a miscreant 
who would give me aniline colours as the latest novelty, and I 
should not know what a monster I was cherishing till it was too 
late to fling it away ! 

Further, ought I to buy plants or seeds? Plants cost money, 
even threepenny and sixpenny flowers added up if one counted 
them by dozens, and I yearned for sumptuous treasures that cost 
ninepence and even a shilling. Seeds were cheap, but suppose they 
did not come up, and if they did come up they would be shabby little 
plants which might not even flower in their first year of existence ! 

So on the whole I decided to buy one each of the most attrac- 
tive dwarf perennials, and to fill up the spaces in the spring by 
sowing hardy annuals, they were called hardy—they were bound 
to come up! 

How exciting was the arrival of the plants, each beautifully 
swathed in a travelling coat of moss, with its visiting card stuck 
in its bass mat sash, and what a delightful time I had digging 
holes with a trowel and tucking them in with a final affectionate 
squeeze of my thumbs on each side of thestem. Then an inspira- 
tion seized me—I remembered that beautiful black soil in the 
wood by the hills. 

“Tim,” I said, “I am sure the plants would like some of that 
nice soft black stuff the flowers in the wood grow in.” 

“Ts it leaf mould you’re wanting, ma’am? Sure it’s the finest 
thing in the word for a mulch, to protect the plants for the winter” 
—a mulch it appeared was a form of blanket—* sure,” he went 
on, “you can have lashings and lavings of leaf mould from his 
lordship’s demesne, I’d spake a word to Mr. Kenny, the steward, 
after mass on Sunday, if you’d wish it?” 

So on the Monday a train of little two-wheeled ass cars arrived, 
laden with the beautiful black mould. I ran my fingers through 
it and smelt the pleasant woody smell, and I rejoiced that my 
new flowers would slumber for the winter under as sweet a covering 
as though they were planted in Pan’s own wood. 

Having tucked away my plants, however, I began to sigh for 
more gardens to conquer, for the process of converting the old 
stables into a kitchen wing went on with terrible deliberation, 
and if I were to spend all day looking at those exasperating 
masons, come sort of tragedy would certainly ensue. So I sent off 
once more for my slaves and I bade them dig me more valleys—not 
a wide Happy Valley this time, but a narrow little ravine twisting 
down a couple of steps from the end of my broad walk, and banked 
up on each side with dry stone walls. Here in little clefts and 
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ingenious pockets I would set ferns, not very scarce ones at first, 
for I was modest, but polypodys and wallrue I was sure would 
grow, and I hunted the country for stone crops and house leeks 
and London pride and pennywort, and the dear little things 
settled down “ quite natural.” 

Then I once more demanded a variety; my path—it was hardly 
wider than a ditch, I confess, but by banking up and building up 
stones I raised the sides as high as my head—now my little pass 
should become flowery as a contrast to the green walls of fern 
that came first. It was now time to take advice, so I wrote an 
appeal to Alice Day. Alice was for us a delightful combination 
of elder daughter and younger sister and generally made holiday 
with us, not being “ too wise or good” to share in holiday follies. 
When she was not playing about with us, however, she was a 
person of some dignity, she lived at Queen Elizabeth Hall at 
Oxford, and was vice-principal of that abode of female learning. 

“Tell me some very hardy rock flowers,” I entreated, “ that 
won’t, in Tim’s words, ‘die on me.’” And by return of post 
came a consoling letter. “Get arabis, which is white, and 
aubretia, which is lilac, and alyssum saxatile which is yellow, 
that is for spring, and you may also aspire to the Alpine phloxes 
which trail charmingly. Get also the evergreen creeping 
veronica, which will be a sheet of blue flowers next summer, and 
there is crimson rock geranium that is as splendid as a royal robe, 
and you can stick in red valerian and wallflowers anywhere and 
you'll be as gorgeous as a lord mayor’s show! Silene acaulis will 
give you rose-coloured cushions of blossom, and the trailing ever- 
green rock roses are useful all the year round.” 

All the plants she recommended I obediently sent for, and stuck 
them into little pockets contrived up and down the rock walls, a 
delightfully lazy method of gardening, for when a pocket is on a 
level with your face you can weed and water it without grovelling 
before it, which some amateur gardeners vow they enjoy doing, 
but I object to. 

And so with pleasing variations of flowery banks and ferny 
walls I devised my rock garden and led my path a devious way 
down the field, which was now called lawn, and I reached the big 
rock—there I proposed to produce my great effect—the final 
fireworks of my show. There we excavated quite a large 
space, ten feet or so across, over which the rock reared its grey 
and lichened head with quite a mountainous effect. All round 
I set little fuchsia bushes, that their scarlet tassels might 
soften the severity of the cold stone, and under it we built up a 
semi-circular seat so that at all times of the year we might find 
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there a sunny corner, or creep into a scrap of shade and sit 
embowered under the fuchsia branches. In the cracks of the 
pavement I set musk and wild thyme to make our ways sweet, and 
as I desired it should be always dry, I slanted it a little towards 
one corner, where in a shallow hole I planted an osmunda fern 
and implored it to content itself with the drainage of my 
bower, in the place of the beautiful bog hole from which I had 
extracted it. 

And so my garden was made ready, so far as depended on 
myself, and I had to learn to wait. O hard lesson! I could 
almost have consented to forfeit a year of my life, that I might be 
carried over the twelve months of small beginnings and see my 
garden as I dreamt it would be! 
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On Browsing in a Library. 


Ir you wander out into the fields on a fine summer evening, and 
with pensive interest watch the kine as they crop the juicy 
herbage, you will notice that the younger members of the spiral- 
horned sisterhood, with eyes intent upon the earth, are as eager 
in their search for food as th8y were when you marked them, 
perchance, ere yet the sun had quenched his thirst with the 
dews of early dawn. Not so the others, sage with years: they, 
wandering with stately step and slow, pluck here a blade, and 
there a tender shoot, guided by the experience of many summers 
in selecting and enjoying the daintiest morsels known to bovine 
epictres. Ardent youth of the genus homo sapiens no less eagerly 
scours the muses’ pastures ; but they who have come to riper years 
have lost the impatient and undisciplined hunger of adolescence, 
and now delight to browse in philosophic calm on the choicer fare 
scattered throughout the wide fields of literature. He who has 
not browsed in his library knows not one of the truest pleasures 
of the bibliophilist. 

What is the best time for browsing? Select a cold winter’s 
night, when rain and sleet are busy in the outer world. You have 
returned home through the chill and desolate streets, where you 
splashed drearily along in the gloom and gaslight, past silent 
pedestrians and irascible drivers of stumbling horses, The 
indignation and dejection with which the dull, prosaic world 
inspired you, has capitulated to a well-served dinner, and the 
cheery warmth of your own ain fireside. Your mind is affected 
pleasantly by the thought of what a miserable day it has been 
(now that it is all over), and you reflect with a genial self-com- 
placence on your just title to make up for the day’s troubles by 
a very pleasant tvening, That is the time to browse. 

In order to browse properly one requires a cosy room, and an 
easy chair drawn up before a fire that burns brightly, and sets 
the shadows flickering and dancing upon the farther wall. A 
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shaded lamp is by your side, your oldest pipe is between your 
lips; the house is still and quiet, and the library is your own. 

Why should one browse? Firstly, I should say, in order to 
enjoy one’s literary possessions. There is no need of a large 
library. I am almost ashamed to say how small mine is, a few poor 
hundreds ; yet if there were only one copy extant of every book 
now in existence, my library would be the finest in the world; for 
what sensible man would then surrender a collection containing 
the works of Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton and Spenser for 
all the other books in the world ? 

Rejoice, then, in your modest library, if it is a select one, and 
recall with pleasure, as you sit at ease, how you obtained your 
various treasures; what friends presented them; to whom they 
used to belong (happy if you have them inscribed with the names 
of the great ones who possessed them before you); or under what 
circumstances you purchased them. And here comes in the charm 
of buying your books second-hand. Where is the pleasure of 
getting your books first hand? You order your volumes; you 
pay a fixed price for them; the polite assistant wraps them up 
neatly, discoursing upon the weather ; you wish him good-morning 
and quietly retire. Where is the elation? Where the thrill of 
pleasurable excitement? Where is the romance? There is none; 
it is as purely commercial a transaction as the purchase of a 
pair of boots. Let the joy of second-hand volumes be mine, and 
he who wills may weakly rejoice in the spruce and neat; be mine 
the books baptized in humanity, even if they have (and it some- 
times happens) contracted some defilement in the process! 

Who, save he that knows it, can tell of the romantic pleasure of 
picking up books on stalls and at old tumble-down shops? (Suffer 
me, O Booksellers’ Row, to shed one tear to thy memory!) The 
cheerful anticipations that are aroused as one contemplates the 
heap that may contain the treasure! The lordly air with which 
one examines the worthless tomes and casts them aside, or pauses 
to peruse some interesting page, supremely disdainful of the pro- 
prietor’s oft-repeated information, “Tanner each, all the lot on 
the stall!” But I must linger no longer on this topic, save to 
add that the remembrance of these things is no small part of the 
pleasure of browsing. 

To further fortify my argument in favour of browsing, I would 
point out that it is a relief from deep and serious study, for which 
you may not feel at the time disposed. One dips into books, toys 
with them, and meditates upon them without effort, without con- 
centration, and without method. A method or plan is fatal to the 
art ; [should not dare to dogmatise on the subject, chacun a son gout. 
2H 2 
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Nevertheless, we may observe how others indulge in the pleasing 
occupation, and may gather, perchance, some hints as to how one 
should set about it. Let us observe the doings of Bibliophilus ; 
but we must be invisible and inaudible, mark you, for he will not 
be crossed in his humour. Approach softly; peep over his 
shoulder as he leans back in his easy-chair, or lounges against 
his book-case, prepared to look first at one book and then at 
another, as the fancy takes him. 


"Tis well I begin with thee, dear Charles Lamb, my earliest 
guide in the world of books, for thou didst first inspire me with 
a gusto for the long-neglected bards that sang beneath Eliza’s 
sway; quickening, too, my appreciation of the Ancients, and not 
forgetting to tell me of the choicer spirits of thine own day. 

What a London was thine! Can that strange, romantic, wonder- 
fal city of Vauxhall Gardens, the South-Sea House, and Temple- 
Bar, where Elliston, Munden, and Barrymore walked; where 
whiskered beaux swaggered in weird and wondrous garb; where 
Southey, Moore, and Byron were the latest poets, where stage- 
coaches rattled over the stones, through the dimly-lighted streets, 
outward bound to Bath or Cheltenham, driven by the elder Mr. 
Weller’s father; where young ladies sold almond cakes and 
oranges to the audience between the acts of The Duchess of Malfi 
or Artaxerzes—can that be the London whose dull, familiar 
streets I daily tread? 

Come, thou genial wit, let me spend a day with thee! Come, 
prince of punsters, mirth-provoking genius, ay, and no less potent 
lord of the lacrymarum fons ; wave, O thou magician, thine all- 
powerful pen, and in a twinkling transport me to that land that 
lives, and for ever will live in thy varied pages! 
~ We breakfast early, and set out ere yet the god of day hath 
peered through night’s rent shroud; for we must catch the little 
chimney-sweepers who are already abroad. There are three, out- 
side the “only Salopian house,” where the sister streets of Fleet 
and Bridge join hands. We approach and regale them (at modest 
cost) with the oleaginous beverage they love, and are rewarded 
with the unmalicious grin that expresses their gratitude. 

We pass Christ’s Hospital (not yet but a name), and anon are 
gaping at the lions in the Tower. Returning thence, we look in 
at the South-Sea House, and are allowed to wander through the 
great silent chambers, and even to inspect the dusty records of 
transactions in spices and indigoes dating from the days of Good 
Queen Anne. We lunch in a snug little chop-house near the 
Temple, and spend the afternoon in the Mall and the park, 
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watching the dandies with elegant perfumed whiskers, high 
stocks, and frilled wristbands, who stare superciliously at us, or 
converse in languid drawl with the gracefully-tripping fairies in 
enormous poke-bonnets, who say ‘“‘ La!” and “Fie!” We must 
hasten back to the Temple, for we are to meet some friends. We 
are kindly welcomed by the accomplished Cousin Bridget, and I 
am introduced to Hazlitt, Kean, Kemble, Godwin, Coleridge, and 
the great Mr. Wordsworth. Pleasantly passes the time; the 
grateful odour rises from the hissing urn; the genial muffin 
circulates, and we chat cosily in the gloaming until it is time 
to be off to the theatre, where Munden is playing Cockletop in 
O’Keefe’s Modern Antiques, and our host says he is far too good 
to be missed. 

Farewell, dear Charles! May thy blameless, gentle spirit 
(e’en now, without doubt, perusing ghostly folios of curious 
Stygian lore, or watching the antics of some Cocytian mummers, 
or laughing eerily at quaint Plutonian quips) speed me, cordial- 
hovering, in my further wanderings in bookland! 





How the sleet beats at the window, and how wildly the wind 
sounds as it sweeps down the silent streets! I expect the London 
climate was as unpleasant a hundred years ago as it is now. I 
must get away from our cold, bleak northern regions to the sunny 
south. Virgilius Maro, the learned of the Middle Ages called thee 
wizard, and wizard indeed thou art, for hast thou not in a minute 
transported me o’er many leagues of land and sea, and the wide 
gulf of two thousand years, right away from modern England to 
Italy of long ago? 

As I wander out from Mantua to the little village of Andes, I 
am scorched by the fierce rays of the blazing midday sun. The 
cattle are panting in the shade of the beech and chestnut trees ; 
and not a sound is heard save the hum of the cicadw. The 
reapers, worn out with toil, have relinquished their labours for 
a while, and are stretched at full-length in a copse adjacent to the 
golden cornfields, whilst a girl is mingling for them a cooling 
draught. The poet leads me to his farm on the slope of the hill, 
and we rest in the shadow of the trees. The murmur of the little 
stream that splashes from a sacred fountain mingles pleasantly 
with the hum of bees who are busy in the neighbouring willow- 
hedge, and with the soft melancholy notes of the wood-pigeon, 
wafted down from the elm above us. Sweet repose and light 
slumber are everywhere; in the drowsy poppies, in the rich 
perfume of a clump of wall-flowers, in the cool green shade and 
in the long soft grass, 
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It is almost twilight when we are aroused by the sweet piping 
of a village boy who is lazily watching his flock of goats as they 
nibble at the shrubs and grasses scattered over a precipitous ledge 
above him. We rise, and wander through the poet’s little domain, 
duly admiring the fields of bristling barley stirred ever and anon 
by the light evening breeze, or, as my companion tells me, by the 
footfall of some fair invisible deity. I eagerly listen to him as he 
discourses of the glory of the divine country, and of the destiny 
of immortal Rome. He is so courteous, so full of gentle dignity, 
that I am encouraged to speak, and his pale face lights up with a 
sad, sweet smile, half deprecatory, and yet half pleased, as I 
stammer out my thanks and praises. 

How can I thank thee, O Virgilius Maro, for the delight thou 
hast afforded me, a poor unit amid the countless thousands to 
whom thou art a source of never-failing pleasure? Thou hast 
admitted me to that fair country (neither Italy nor Greece), the 
golden summer-land/of idyll; thejland of fluting shepherds and coy 
rustic beauties ; the land of satyr, nymph, and dryad; the land that 
ever teems with luscious fruits and gleams with gorgeous blossoms 
fair enough to deck the white brow of the Paphian queen. Hast 
thou not thrown a glamour, too, over the life of the rustic toilers, 
so that I, who know but little of their craft, hear with delight as 
thou tellest how to feed the thirsty soil with sparkling streams, 
and how to tend and prune the budding vines ; and then, at length, 
when the dusky clusters are safely gathered, how to rejoice with my 
brethren, as we praise the genial god in dance and sacrifice and song ! 

There are no verses, O Virgil, in all thy wonderful epic that I 
love more than these in which thou likenest the warrior mortally 
wounded to a purple blossom cut down by the plough, or a poppy 
drooping beneath the drenching shower. It grieved me to learn 
that the one image thou owest to a poet of thine own land, and 
the other to the father of epic-bards; because I had thought that 
here was a wondrous indication of thy gentle, pitying nature. 
Yet I know that thou must have felt far more than they who first 
drew the pictures what an infinite depth of pathos there is in 
them ; for thou lovest all things in nature with a true and tender 
love, and even when thou wert painting these wonderful battle- 
pictures, I know that thy heart was with the mothers who hated 
the cruel strife. 

We must part, O Virgil; for see, the smoke is rising above the 
farm-houses, and lengthening shadows are cast by tree and hill. 


“From grave to gay ”—from the serious Mantuan to my volatile 
friend Laurence Sterne, in whose company I intend to make a 
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little tour through France. It is France before the Revolution ; 
the France of curious old winding streets, gabled houses, and shops 
displaying gaudy, fantastic signs; the France of gay cavaliers in 
silks, laces, and powdered wigs, dipping white fingers into dainty 
jewelled snuff-boxes; the land of delightful little fairies living in 
an atmosphere of rippling laughter, brilliant wit and gay in- 
souciance—slim, fragile, elegant creatures, playing at living; 
dancing bewitchingly, a whirl of ribbons and flounces, sparkling 
eyes and tripping feet; they prattle in a golden haze where cupids 
fan their coloured wings and scatter odorous roses. 

True, it is the France where La Fleur’s wife, the mantua-maker, 
by the closest application could earn but six sowsaday. True, it 
is the land where grinding poverty, hideous squalor, unspeakable 
misery, and abominable vice and tyranny abound ; but those things 
will not trouble us in our travels. If we catch a glimpse of 
poverty it is that we may see it relieved by the kind English 
gentleman, amid the plaudits of the crowd; if we hear of misery, 
it weeps in the person of the beautiful girl who bemoans her woes 
on the ever-sympathetic bosom of the kind English gentleman. 
Sorrow, poverty, misery—who will stir up a cesspool? Qw’allons- 
nous faire dans cette galere? Forget it; away with all thought of 
it! Itis gone. Vive la Bagatelle! 

For lucid, graceful, and altogether delightful reading give me 
“The Sentimental Journey.” It never fails to put me in a good 
humour, it is so airy and delicate, and no effort is required in 
reading it; one glides on with a sense of pleasant satisfaction from 
town to town, from scene to scene, and from one charming episode 
to another. What incident has ever been narrated with skill 
more consummate than that with which the little story of the 
monk is told in the “Sentimental Journey?” A poor old Brother 
of the Order of St. Francis asks an alms of our worthy Laurence, 
who refuses him, a trifle harshly. But he soon repents of his 
churlishness, and when he meets the monk later on he presents 
him with his snuff-box as a peace-offering. He re-visits Calais, 
some time after, and upon inquiring for Father Lorenzo, he learns 
that he has been dead three months, Sterne visits the cemetery, 
and, standing by the grave, he pulls out the little horn snuff-box 
the monk had given him in exchange for his gift of tortoise-shell. 
He thinks of his ungenerous words, and the meek, uncomplaining 
patience with which the poor old man had received them, and 
bursts into tears. 

It sounds trifling as I repeat the incident in my own words ; but 
when one reads Sterne’s relation, the genius of the presentation is 
a thing for wonder. 
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A plague upon Thackeray for insinuating that such incidents 
as these are mere tricks of Sterne’s to elicit sympathy and admira- 
tion! I honestly believe that he had a kindly heart, and was 
inspired with a genuine sympathy for distress. I even have the 
temerity to say that the story of the old peasant’s grief for the 
death of his beast does not cause me to fleer and mock as Thackeray 
bids. Besides, it is not a mountebank’s trick, as he suggests, for 
we have it on the authority of La Fleur that the incident really 
happened as related. La Fleur also tells us that 


“he always gave more than he could afford. At many of our stages, my 
master has turned upon me with tears in his eyes: ‘These poor people 
oppress me, La Fleur; how shall I relieve them ?’” 


Thackeray, I admire you as much as I love you, but with your 
estimate of Sterne’s motives in these matters I venture respect- 
fully to disagree. 

Laurence, I am sure you delighted in “ browsing,” or how could 
you have written this? 


“Sweet pliability of man’s spirit, that can at once surrender itself to 
illusions which cheat expectation and sorrow of their weary moments! 
When my way is too rough for my feet, or too steep for my strength, I 
get off it, to some smooth velvet path which fancy has scattered over with 
rosebuds of delight; and, having taken a few turns in it, come back 
strengthened and refreshed.” 


And so, on this stormy winter’s night, I am with you in the 
Bourbonnois, “ the sweetest part of France, in the heyday of the 
vintage.” We are sitting on the grassy mound outside the little 
cottage, the old peasant is performing wonders on the vielle, whilst 
his children and grandchildren, and La Fleur (whose gallantry 

harms all hearts) are dancing gaily on the green, in the silver 

moonlight. You, Laurence, filled with innocent pleasure and the 
kindliest of feelings; and that is such a desirable state to leave 
you in that I will bid you adieu at this very moment, lest your 
mood change, and we are unable to part such good friends, 


“From lively to severe.” 


My last companion must be a sober one, for it grows late, the 
hush of midnight is over all, and a sense of the solemnity, the 
mystery, and the responsibility of life comes upon me. I need a 
sage and serious counsellor, by whose consolation and encourage- 
ment inspired, I may be one who 


“ metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus strepitumque Acharontis avari.” 
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I shall find what I need in you, grave and right-reverend divine, 
and my learned monitor! When I take up this book of yours, 
good Dr. Jeremy Taylor, I know that you will not lead me into 
the arid waste of dogmatics, or the dust-choked battle-field of 
theological polemics, but into a wide and beautiful country, where 
flow the crystal springs of hope, where bloom the choicest flowers 
of eloquence, where blush rich fruits whose luscious juices quench 
the thirst of the weary pilgrim; where sink the shady valleys of 
rest, and where rise the lofty hills from whose snow-clad summits 
I behold, in the far distance, the gold-gleaming battlements and 
glittering towers of my eternal home. 

Of all the English Christian moralists he is by far the most 
eloquent. Whilst warning against them, he has a lively apprecia- 
tion of the allurements of earthly things— 


“Corn from Sardinia, herds of Calabrian cattle, meadows through which 
pleasant Liris glides, silks from Tyrus, and golden chalices to drown my 
health in.” 


How he piles up illustrations out of the rich stores of hig 
knowledge! He is urging the duty of contentedness. 


“Nero had this disease, that he was not content with the fortune of 
the whole Empire, but put the Fiddlers to death for being more skilful 
in the trade than he was: and Dionysius the elder, was so angry with 
Philoxenus for singing, and with Plato for disputing better than he did, 
that he sold Plato a slave into Aegina, and condemned the other to the 
Quarries. ... A soldier must not think himself unprosperous, if he be 
not as successful as the son of Philip, or cannot grasp a fortune as big 
as the Roman Empire; be content that thou art not lessened as was 
Pyrrhus: or if thou beest, that thou art not routed like Crassus: and 
when that comes to thee, it is a great prosperity, that thou art not cag’d 
and made a spectacle as was Bajazet: or thy eyes were not pull’d out like 
Zedekiah’s; or that thou wert not flayed alive like Valentinian. If thou 
admirest the greatness of Xerxes, look also on those that digged the 
mountain Atho, or whose ears and noses were cut off, because the Helles- 
pont carried away the bridge.” 


Before this mountain of misery who would be so hardy as to 
grieve over his own private little mole-hill of trouble ? 

This little copy of “The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living,” 
dated 1650, is one of my greatest treasures, picked up from a heap 
of printed rubbish on a stall in Aldgate, and purchased from its 
Hebrew proprietor for one penny! Little stained book, I wonder 
what you have been doing for the last two-and-a-half centuries, 
O that you could speak and tell me of all you have seen, from the 
days of Cromwell to those of King Edward VII.! On thy title-page 
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is written in characters still perfectly legible—‘ Mary Warren, 
her booke, 1695.” Who wert thou, Mary Warren? Cannot thy 
spirit re-visit the glimpses of the moon, this solemn midnight 
hour, and tell me? 

I have imagined thee a beautiful maid-of-honour to Henrietta 
Maria. I have seen thee wedded to the brave and handsome 
Colonel Warren, the proud King himself gracing thy nuptials, and 
condescending to take thy hand in the stately minuet. By-and- 
by the storm, that had long been brewing, burst; and thy gallant 
young husband galloped off at the head of his men, his heart 
beating high with hope, leaving thee with thine infant to weep 
and sigh for his return. O the anguish of that awful moment, 
when the servants, with blanched faces, whispered the rumour one 
to another, and soon it reached thee—and it was true—so brave 
and so tender, and dead, dead! Yet the little one was left thee; 
but even him greedy Death would not spare, and thou wert left 
alone. 

On that peaceful Autumn evening, in the quaint old-world 
garden, there sits an ancient lady weeping. It is Mary Warren 
still, but fifty years have passed over her head. She has been 
reading the little book now in my hand. She has read— 


“ And it is no small advantage, that our children dying young receive: 
for their condition of a blessed immortality is rendered to them secure 
by being snatcht from the dangers of an evil choice and carried to their 
little cells of felicity, where they can weep no more.” 


She sheds tears, but time has done its healing work; and will not 
she, too, soon be where they—and I—“ can weep no more?” 


External things can affect us only in proportion to the intensity 
with which they are able to impress themselves upon our con- 
sciousness; if, then, reading has produced upon the mind of 
Bibliophilus just the same effect as seeing and hearing, he has as 
truly conversed with the great ones of the past, and lived in their 
world, as if he had indeed spoken with them face to face. O 
blessed garden of:books, wherein I have so often gathered nosegays, 
whose beauty and fragrance have cheered and brightened my 
saddest and dullest hours! 

Arnone F, Westina. 
































 Jautje.” 


“Pour!” said Gert de Jaegar contemptuously, “you are only a 
girl, Jantje, a cry-baby. What can you ever do to help our Pa 
and Ma? ”—a little Boer boy always talks of his parents as “ Pa 
and Ma,” 

Jantje drew herself up, a funny squat little figure in a shapeless 
blue print frock, and a big black kapje. “I am seven years old; 
I am not acry-baby,” she replied, tears trembling on her long 
fair lashes, and sounding in the quiver of her childish voice. 

“ Ja,” scoffed Gert, whose name is pronounced by no means as 
it is spelt; any right-minded person seeing G-E-R-T would 
pronounce it so, but in Boer-land they call it HHEERRRT. 
“ Ja,” said Gert, “a big age, seven years:” and he waggled his 
head backwards and forwards, while his big black eyes danced 
and snapped with delight. Nothing pleased him more than to 
make Jantje cry and then taunt her with being a baby. But 
Jantje pulled herself together with an immense effort, and walked 
away down the red dusty road towards the little farm which 
peeped out from the kopjes and mimosa trees. 

All this happened a long time ago, before there was any war, 
and when the Boer farmers just lived peacefully on their farms, 
and grew mealies, and melons, and pumpkins, and Kaffir corn: 
they were quite ignorant and quite happy. 

Gert’s and Jantje’s father was a poor man, but he owned a few 
good cows and enough oxen to pull his waggon into the tiny 
town of Boshof, which lay fifteen miles away, where he sold his 
mealies or pumpkins, and a little butter if the cows gave enough 
milk for his wife to make it. 

Jantje was the proud possessor of a cow, a beautiful dun- 
coloured, soft-eyed creature, who was her continual joy and pride, 
and Gert’s envy. She would follow Jantje like a dog, anywhere, 
and stand still as a statue while she milked her.) 

That night as the children sat down with their parents to their 
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frugal meal of coffee and rusks, a tall man slouched up to the 
door, and leaning over the lower half of it, which is generally 
kept shut in Boer houses to keep out snakes, nodded civilly. 

“Have you heard?” he said. 

Instinctively Nicholas de Jaegar and his fat little wife rose 
from the table, their faces paling underneath the tan. 

“Ja,” said the man, nodding his head slowly, “the rinderpest 
has come; old Oom Jacob has six cows very bad, and mine are 
sickening already.” 

To people who are not farmers in Africa, how little that word 
conveys! but to those poor people it meant many things, ruin, 
starvation, loss of everything they most valued. The ready 
tears welled into Jantje’s eyes, but the three older people stood 
silent and looked out across the moonlit veldt, to where miles 
away a solitary light twinkled, marking the homestead where 
Oom Jacob lived, scarcely five miles distant, so near—eo near. 

“The Government offer five pounds a head to compensate us, 
if we have our cattle shot when they first show signs of the 
sickness,” went on the tall man. ‘“ Two of mine sickened to-day ; 
they are worth fifteen pounds each—I shall get five if I have 
them shot.” 

He drew his big hand across his eyes and went on heavily: 
“My wife is still very sick, and the baby is young—they gave 
good milk, those cows.” 

Nicholas and his wife nodded in silent sympathy. 

“Will my Hessie get the rinderpest too, Pa?” cried little 
Jantje. 

“Maybe yes, maybe no, my girl, ’tis as the Lord wills,” was 
the answer. And she crept away to the kraal where Hessie stood 
softly chewing her cud in the moonlight. The little girl laid 
her head against the cow’s sleek side and cried silently. She had 
learned, even at her age, to stifle her childish gobs for fear of 
Gert’s taunts. 

Hessie caught a bit of her print pinafore and chewed it 
playfully, then rubbed her soft nose into Jantje’s hands, seeking 
for the bit of coarse brown bread which the child usually saved 
from her supper for her. 

One of the oxen in a neighbouring kraal was making a piteous 
moaning noise, and Jantje stuffed her fingers into her ears as she 
ran back to the house. 

* . * * * 

The next day, and for many weeks following, Gert and Jantje 
went about with sober little faces, and Gert did not once taunt 
his small sister with being a coward or a cry-baby. Nicholas de 
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Jaegar, with the quiet of utter despair in his looks, worked 
through the long days, in a vain attempt to stem the disease, but 
his farm was not large enough for isolation and it spread rapidly 
among the cattle. Hessie was kept in a shed by herself, but even 
she at last fell a victim, and stood with hanging head and a 
piteous look of suffering in her liquid eyes. 

One very warm day when the mimosa trees were a mass of 
golden bloom, and the cicadas kept up a shrill incessant piping, 
Jantje and Gert, sitting listless and quiet on the top of an old 
kraal wall, saw a policeman ride up to the house. Thankful for 
any change in the miserable monotony of those sunshiny days, 
filled with gloom, they half scrambled, half fell off the high wall 
and fled down to the house, The man merely inquired for their 
father, and on being told he was down at the kraal with the sick 
cattle, handed Gert a blue paper. After watching him mount 
and ride away, the children went miserably into the house, for 
even to their childish minds the blue paper spoke for itself. 
Only yesterday they had heard Nicholas and old Oom Jacob 
speak of it and what its coming meant to them; it was the 
proclamation announcing that in the event of infected cattle 
being shot by their owner, he would receive five pounds per head 
in compensation. Jantje thought of Hessie, and forgetting Gert, 
sobbed bitterly. 

“Och, you can never do anything but cry,” he said con- 
temptuously, and walked away. Nicholas shook his head sadly 
over the blue paper when he came in. 

“Sixty cattle sick,” he said. “That means three hundred 
pounds—and they are worth a thousand.” 

After his dinner he went out to the little stable. Jantjo 
followed him and stood while he saddled his grey mare; he 
avoided her round childish eyes, and when she questioned him he 
answered laconically —— 

“T am going to ride.” 

“ Where to, Pa?” 

“To Boshof,” he said at last. 

Jantje’s little fingers twisted in and out of one another 
nervously, 

“For what, Pa?” 

“To tell the man to come over and shoot the sick cattle,” he 
answered grimly, and waited for a burst of sobbing, 

Jantje rubbed her hand across her heavy tear-stained eyes, 
and shut her little red mouth to stay its pitiful quivering. 

“ Hessie too?” she questioned. 

“ Yes—yes, all the sick cows; if she is sick she must be shot.” 
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For all his gusty anger he still avoided her eyes. Jantje turned 
and went out into the glaring sunlight, her fingers twisting 
unceasingly. Across the mealie field she went, to where the big 
dam lay, its yellow water glistening in tiny ripples, and creeping 
into the shade of a huge old thorn tree, flung herself face down- 
wards in the red sand and lay still. To her mother’s shrill call 
she gave no answer, and when Gert, knowing her favourite spot 
when anything hurt or offended her, came and tried to lift her up, 
she bit at him fiercely, whereupon he left her, nursing his teeth- 
marked hand and his wrath. 

The supper that night was eaten in silence, but before he rose 
to get the heavy Bible out of which he read a chapter every 
evening, Nicholas said jerkily : 

“T have told the man to come to-morrow.” 

His wife sighed heavily, and Gert blinked very hard at the 
shabby old lamp, but Jantje sat with a look of stolid indifference 
on her round freckled face, and stared abstractedly at her fat 
forefinger. 

* * * * * 

Next morning every one was astir very early, but Jantje 
earliest of all. Long before dawn she crept out of her little 
cartel bed, and seizing her veldtschoens, which are the only 
things Boer children take off when they go to bed, she ran down 
to the kraal where Hessie was with the other cows. In the far 
corner she stood, making the peculiar moaning sound in her 
breathing that all cattle do when afflicted with the deadly 
plague. 

Jantje climbed the wall and fastening a rope round Hessie’s 
neck led her to the gate. With laborious care she lifted the 
thick bars (cut from young gum trees) out of the iron rings 
which held them in position, and so constituted an immensely 
strong gate. Once outside this and the bars replaced, with 
many loving words uttered in Dutch, she coaxed the poor weak 
animal across the sluit and up a small kopje behind the house. 
Almost at the top a new difficulty beset her, for Hessie suddenly 
stood still. Not all the coaxing words uttered in Jantje’s little 
voice, quivering with anxiety, nor her small loving hands could 
move the poor thing, and she looked at her little mistress as if 
to say, “I have done all I could.” 

‘“‘T know,” said Jantje, in answer to the speaking eyes. “But 
you must try, my Hessichen—you must.” 

Alas! Hessie stood with hanging hand. Jantje thought very 
hard for a minute, and them plumped down with her bare fat 
little legs on the stony path and prayed. 
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“ Please, Lord, make my sick cow come with me, and make her 
well soon.” 

The sun just rising above the pale rose and gold of his canopy 
flung loving rays across the little figure, and the birds, suddenly 
awake to his coming, broke into soft twittering. Sure of success, 
Jantje got up with fresh vigour, and pulled gently, but still 
Hessie was obdurate. 

At the farmhouse below some one was stirring—Jantje held her 
breath, but it was only sleepy Katrina, the Hottentot maid, 
preparing the early coffee. 

Jantje thought of the hot sugary stuff she had every morning 
with a regretful sigh. The next time she pulled the rope Hessie 
followed with dragging faltering feet, and so, step by step, she 
was enticed on till Jantje reached her desired haven, Breathless 
and exhausted, the little girl flung herself down to rest. About 
three miles from Nicholas de Jaegar’s house stood a large isolated 
kopje, and half-way up it was an old tumble-down house: it 
had in its palmy days been a place of call between Kimberley and 
Boshof, in the words of the country a “ half-way-house” ; just in 
front of it three huge skeleton gum trees stood like sentinels. 

It had been kept by an Englishman called Trevor and his 
pretty Dutch wife, and they prospered and grew rich. But one 
day two farmers calling at the place for a drink came upon the 
body of pretty cheery Sannie Trevor with a bullet wound in her 
soft throat, and a few yards off a big fair man lay, shot through 
the head. Shaking with fear and horror they went into the 
house to find George Trevor quietly and openly cleaning a 
pistol. In silence the two men stood and waited, and Trevor 
cleaned his weapon. Presently he put it down very carefully, 
then raising his light eyes he looked at the two men. “Yes?” 
he said, and gradually his eyelids narrowed until only a savage 
gleam of pale grey showed between them. Under his steady look 
their eyes wavered, and they went out, as they had come, in silence. 

That night an awful storm broke over the country. In the 
morning the three tall trees stood blasted and seared, and in the 
ruined house lay not two, but three corpses, for so did the doom 
of the third fall, meted out by the Deity who has said ; “ Vengeance 
is Mine.” 

In those days many things happened, and those who were wise 
kept silence, if, by chance, they knew of them. So the house fell 
into disuse and was said to be “spook-ridden.” The trading 
farmers took to going another way; so that nothing disturbed 
the peace of the place, but a few great loathsome vultures and 
the xock-rabbits, 
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In one of the partially-roofed rooms, Jantje tethered her cow 
to an old wooden seat. She then proceeded to unearth a bag of 
forage, and a smaller one of rusks and billtong, which she had 
smuggled up the day before. 

Towards mid-day the sound of shots on the clear air made her 
shiver and cry. | 

As the early dusk fell, and she had for company only poor 
moaning Hessie and the weird sounds of the veldt, the child’s 
agony of terror was unspeakable. 

The third night a strange flutter of huge wings in the room 
where Hessie was, startled her from a light sleep. Creeping to 
the doorway she saw in the white moonlight a sight which made 
her shiver and turn sick with fright: on a worm-eaten beam 
above sat a huge vulture, its fierce greedy eyes fixed on the poor 
trembling animal beneath it, while the air seemed filled with a 
loathly smell. 

Almost blind with fear, Jantje seized a stone and flung it with 
all her childish strength at the bird. Uttering a hoarse croak it 
rose a few feet, only to settle again on the beam. Jantje threw 
another stone which struck the bird’s wing with a thud; with an 
angry cry it swooped off the beam, and down, as it seemed to the 
frightened child, right on to her. Screaming wildly and striking 
the air with both poor little hands, she fell, a small senseless 
heap on the dusty floor. 

When she opened her eyes again the dreadful night had passed 
and dawn was stretching cool lovely arms over the dreaming 
veldt. To Jantje’s intense joy Hessie ate a little food of her own 
free will that day and the terrible moaning had ceased. Evening 
brought all the old terrors, and through the long night the child 
eat with every sense on the alert to catch the first gleam of fierce 
yellow eyes, or the flutter of clumsy wings. None came, and at 
dawn she fell asleep, only to be awakened by Hessie poking her 
soft nose into her hand. 

Meanwhile Nicholas and the neighbouring farmers had scoured 
the surrounding country, and had dragged the three great dams, 
in search of his little daughter. 

Beside this last great trouble the rinderpest seemed of little 
account. Some one suggested searching at the three gum trees, 
but little Gert shook his head; “It is spook-ridden, and Jantje 
is only a girl and afraid,” he said. With a nod the superstitious 
Dutchmen agreed. No grown man would venture to that 
desolate spot, much less a little child, 

The following Sunday dawned like an opal, fall of the shimmer 
of golden sunshine and gleaming silver grass, of blue and rose 
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and amethyst on the shadowy hills. As Nichclas with trembling 
voice was reading out the 23rd Psalm after breakfast, a weak 
weary little girl, in a draggled print dress, leading a still more 
weak and weary cow, struggled up to the door and sat down 
limply on the step. 

“Please, Pa, the Lord has made my Hessie better, and—oh,” 
cried Jantje, as the smell of hot coffee and bread warm from the 
oven assailed her famished nostrils, “I am hungry—hungry!” 

Because she was so dear to them and they had feared her dead, 
de Jaeger uttered no word of blame, but took the tired little 
figure into his great arms, and fed her with loving care, till 
gradually her little face grew less haggard, and her eyes lost the 
terrible look of strain and fear. 

Gert, after hearing her story, went out and gave Hessie the 
best food he could find. 

Presently a clean Jantje, in her Sunday frock of bright 
magenta cashmere, her little face shining with soap and happi- 
ness, came up to the kraal. 

Gert turned his back, and, with the toe of his veldtschoen, made 
a round hole in the sand. 

“Gert,” said Jantije. 

“Yes,” answered Gert. 

“T am not a baby now?” ‘There was still the old childish 
quiver in her voice. 

Gert suddenly tumbled off his high horse of superior sex and 
age. 

“You are much braver and cleverer than me,” he said. 

And so Jantje’s rule was established. 


Psunina CoErzer. 
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Here and Chere in West Hertfordshire. 


I nave often thought that Charles Lamb has enjoyed too great a 
monopoly in extolling this country of green lanes and breezy 
commons. He has had it very much his own way since those 
days when he and Bridget used to fare forth upon their innocent 
country pilgrimages with their basket of cold lamb and salad ; but 
to some ways of thinking there are lovelier regions in this wide 
sweet county than that in which lies his beloved Mackery End, 
so delicately immortalised in the “Elia.” Charles Lamb and 
Hertfordshire are names indissolubly linked; and the curious 
having commented thereon and searched out the spots that gentle 
dreamer greatly loved, inquire no further. 

Yet twenty-four miles or less from London linger memories of 

the merry days of the monks of St. Albans, of witches, of high- 
waymen. In the extreme western corner, where the beech woods 
of Bucks—old Bokenham of Saxon times—draw an exquisite 
oundary line betwixt two counties, lies a little radius of purest 
astoral country, with many half-forgotten links with the past 
to lend a tinge of romance to its charming uneventful present. 
For life rests in this placid country side, pausing in the quiet 
hamlets, and about the quieter farms, where families are long 
rooted, and memory does not seem to have made too great a stretch 
in harking back to restoration days, or to that mortal fear of 
“Boney” which haunted men’s minds a few generations ago. 
You may absorb yourself in primitive life, and feed on a past still 
vital because there seem no present events, merely the quiet 
comings and goings, the gentle treadmill of country doings 
marked by autumn’s smile, or the breath of the more resolute 
seasons. 

Perhaps the pleasantest way to enter this peaceful land is by 
way of Buckinghamshire and the Chalfonts. These places have 
their own memories of Milton and the Penns and Edmund Waller, 
and they invite by the pleasantest of highways. 

Descending then from the chalky flanks of Buckingham through 
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Chenies, you may find yourself in a world of waving woods and 
blossom ; and if your pilgrimage be made in May, you shall dis- 
cover presently a veritable new Field of the Cloth of Gold. This 
is Box Moor, and seen at evening, with a low sun burning its 
rapid way down the horizon, there lies before you across the acres 
of moorland a path of molten gold leading apparently into the 
west and the infinite; in truth toa solitary grave; but of that 
anon, 

On the skirts of the Moor stands an old coaching inn, still 
blinking lazily across the uneven stretches of grassland, with a 
dark tunnel of trees running sharply up at right angles beside it. 
This was the way which, in olden days, the industrious Parson, 
who had four churches of the locality in his charge, used to ride 
on those Sabbath mornings when it was the turn of little red-roofed 
Bovingdon to be spiritually ministered to. It is a haunted lane, 
with an unique charm in daylight, as well as in dusky hours. I 
remember well, as a child, dreading its cloistered quiet; its high 
uneven walls, covering mystery, and rich in blocked-up squat door- 
ways and narrow much-barred windows; in reality the reticent 
backs of three ancient houses. The lane, first narrow, walled, and 
arched by beeches, widens to permit of the irregular backs of 
these inscrutable and wandering old houses, and the abutment 
upon one of them of an adjacent meeting-house, rarely opened, 
and set in the midst of its forgotten graves. The ghost would, of 
course, belong of right to this rank spot, whose enclosing walls 
arose when Charles II. granted indulgence to the dissenters; but 
it is a wandering ghost, a strange gleaming little presence that 
has been seen swiftly passing along by the wall of the largest of 
the old houses. I can vouch for the truth of its appearance, and 
of the impact, followed by a strange tingling sensation, felt by 
one of us who saw it upon a summer evening two years ago. A 
dog too, that was of the party cried and leapt aside. There is a 
mystery in the thing, and one never likely to be solved; but the 
country folk avoid the lane. 

Up this thoroughfare the Parson used to ride when he was 
moved to take the service at Bovingdon Church. I think he must 
have been zealous for Bovingdon’s salvation on all May Sabbaths, 
and June ones; for the haunted lane emerges upon a common 
fragrant with thyme, white with radiant may blossom, musical 
with scores of larks, a place where the strong white clouds of 
summer seem to skim the very crowns of the chalk hills in their 
swift passage across the splendid blue. And were he a prophet 
of Nature as of Good, he would find his path strewn lavishly with 
all the riches of summer and a chalk soil. In olden days this 
212 
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Parson, by his ministrations, knit together in the heavenly way 
four parishes, one Hemel Hempstead beloved of Henry VIII., 
another Great Berkhampstead where later Cowper was to be born ; 
but Bovingdon was of least importance, and never knew its fate of 
Sabbaths, till the man stationed on the church tower should espy 
the solitary horseman coming towards the village ; and the farmer’s 
wives were kept all in a flutter, till the first leap out of the bells, 
whether they should don their Sunday frocks or not. 

Implacable time has forgotten this little corner of the world, 
where each spring renews the glories of those same beech woods 
beneath which Edmund Waller was wont to pick his way to 
Beaconsfield on his return to country after town life; he growing 
older and yielding to a wise preference for the sweet-smelling 
fields and glades, unchained by streets: 


“Sweet country life, to such unknown 
Whose lives are others, not their own! 
But serving courts and cities, be 
Less happy, less enjoying thee.” * 


The journey from town must have had its meed of excitement 
in those days, and later; my grandmother, going north by coach, 
used to fear footpads in the region of the “Field of the Cloth of 
Gold,” and the forgotten grave before alluded to at the end of 
the moor, marked only by a plum-pudding stone, and tramped 
upon by cows, is the resting-place of the last dare-devil who 
helped himself to the contents of the mails in these parts. He is 
remembered yet, and local sympathy lies, even at this day, more 
with the malefactor than with justice; he was generous, and it is 
still told how, of necessity sometimes—when his luck was down— 
he would relieve labouring men of their wages, but the sum was 
always repaid, and double what had been taken. A farmer told 
me how his grandfather galloped to see the hanging, and owned 
afterwards he would not crawl tosee another such sight. It gave 
him a lump in his throat; there was the outlaw, generous to the 
last, dividing even the clothes off his back amongst the poorest 
assembled to see him go out of the world. The old coaching inn 
at the cross roads corner witnessed this sight, one of its few events 
in a couple of centuries or so of placid life. 

Even the great wars touched this quiet neighbourhood lightly ; 
the only memory I have ever come across of the civil strife, is the 
legend of a skirmish in a churchyard hard by. Until the last 
fifty years or so rumour could account for two cannon balls found 
there; and certainly tradition has kept empty a considerable 


* Herrick, 
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portion of the churchyard fora couple of hundred years. No dead 
have ever been laid to sleep within the area thus desecrated by 
blood, with the exception of a stranger lately buried there, his 
grave curiously isolated in its green spaces; and of him the 
villagers say: “ He will never rest.” 

There is a curious unassertive homeliness all about this corner 
of the world; the nestling farms, with whiff of pink and white 
blossom in spring-time flecking the steep angles of their red roofs ; 
the wide green lanes where you may lie in June grass and observe 
the ways of your lesser neighbours—brown squirrels and wily 
stoats—their thrift and family cares ; oh— 

“The year’s at the spring 
And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hill-side’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 
The snail’s on the thorn 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” * 


Hight hundred years ago a man died lonely in Rome, for all 
this. Not so very far from the old coaching inn and the “ Field 
of the Cloth of Gold” lie the Langleys; King’s and Abbot's 
Langley, with the valley between, and the silver ribbon of the 
Bulbourne threading it. In Abbot’s Langley tradition still points 
out the old farm where Nicholas Breakspear, the only English 
pope, first drew breath. In those days the monks of St. Albans 
reigned supreme over the deer forests upon their side of the 
valley; and with great glee made swing the royal marauders 
from the king’s domains opposite, when these were caught 
indulging their desire to appropriate the ecclesiastical deer. 
Gallows Hill is a name testifying in its survival to the 
summary methods of the monks; it is a pretty bit of roadway, 
more especially when the year is still young, on days when cloud 
shadows chase each other across waving grass; and yonder, 
between the trees, are glimpses to be caught of the redroofed 
church of royal Langley. 

Pope Adrian in Rome grew sick of his greatness. To his 
friend John of Salisbury he admitted that “riches and much 
honour Jeaye a man’s heart empty.” Perhaps memory painted 
too persistently that placid prospect, which was “ Home” to an 
Englishman exiled in greatness; he complained thus towards the 
end of a very splendid life, wherein strenuous purpose and 
tenacious will overcame extraordinarily opposing circumstances. 


* Browning. 
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At its outset the monks of St. Albans were so unfriendly towards 
the earnest young man who came to them, as to close to him all 
paths of the higher learning he craved; leaving it to foreigners— 
Parisian ecclesiastics who had sojourned here—to open to him the 
possibilities of advancement. 

Wherefore it befel that the poor menial whom St. Albans 
refused to recognise, and who eventually left England as a 
mendicant, received, before many years were passed, at the hands 
of three bishops and an abbot, the homage of the Angevin King, 
Henry IL., upon his installation as Christ’s Vicar on earth. The 
English pope had presently all the monarchs in tow; Sicily, 
Germany, and even furbulent Rome answered to that strong 
hand upon the curb. But a pope must needs live and die lonely ; 
in youth a man is fierce for ambition and strife with circum- 
stances, later the heart feels its emptiness, consciously or 
unconsciously yearning for an acre or so of familiar earth, and 
the one dear face of all; and so the splendours of medieval Rome 
were insufficient to blot from the mind of Nicholas the memory of 
the green fields of Langley. 

Royalty, as I have said, sunned itself upon the opposite shope to 
the ecclesiastical one. 


“That Edmonde, hight of Langley, of good cheere Glede and mery, and 
of his owne ay lived withouten wronge, as chroniclers have breved. When 
al lordes went to counsels and parlement, He wolde to huntes and also to 
hawkynge.” 


Thus says Hardynge’s Chronicle. Beneath Langley elms, there- 
fore, slim stately forms once moved in shimmering silks, with 
long spiral headdresses from which waved soft streamers of lawn; 
or younger girls with hair gathered into great wads about the 
ears, and sown with pearls, blushed at the fair speeches of Prince 
Edmund’s gentlemen. Of all that gay time there remains, after 
six centuries, a bit of rugged masonry, a few stones piled; and 
stranger still, in point of view of the lapse of centuries, a 
tradition of the good larder kept at the castle. In this wise is it 
remembered. It was the privilege of the inhabitants of the 
village to keep this larder stocked from the produce of their own 
small holdings, and to this day the memory rankles; for royalty 
condescended not to pay. 

Edmund Duke of York, the third son of Edward III., was born, 
as he died, in the palace at Langley. He is described as— 


“Langley; whose mild temperateness 
Did tend unto a calmer quictness.” 


From all accounts he was a pleasant and dignified personage, 
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and doubtless his clerk of the kitchen is responsible for the 
grasping reputation left in local tradition. 

A few hundred years later King Henry VIII. came riding from 
London to Hemel Hempstead. It was in the days when he still 
loved Anne Boleyn, and he established her in an old house yet 
standing at the top of the hill above the town, round about which 
he had found such excellent hunting. There happened one of 
fate’s ironies a few years afterwards—when their daughter spent 
the two most precarious years of her probation to queenship at 
Ashridge House hard by; her cavalcade must have clattered 
down the steep high street of the town almost under the windows 
of Lockyers, her mother’s old home, on its way to answer the 
sisterly summons which, on her arrival in London, lodged the 
Princess Elizabeth in the Tower. 

You may fancy the tinkle of Anne Boleyn’s lute at Lockyers. 
The town, mostly Georgian in the matter of new house frontage, 
roofs, and leaden spoutings, but a great deal older than that 
behind, climbs the steep street, hiding its magnificent church. 
Until quite recent years it was one of the few remainders in the 
country of ancient Bailiwicks governed by high bailiffs, the 
first of whom held office under Stephen. The town has lately 
sold its birthrigbt of ancient and historic interest for the merest 
mess of miserable pottage; it has become the most ludicrous 
little mayoralty in the world; with “Councillors” in furred 
gowns who fall out in their wisdom, while the Corporation is 
obliged to feel the stress of its self-inflicted hard times. 

But they have the grace to permit King Henry’s head still 
to ornament the town pump and the seal of civic documents and 
the leading column of the local paper. He gave more than one 
charter to the little Bailiwick which offered him pleasant 
hospitality in days when it was still sweet to make love to 
bewitching Anne ; one, the abolishment of tolls within a radius of 
twelve miles round the town, must have been an inestimable 
benefit until comparatively recent times. 

Somehow, face to face with the old buildings, the old landmarks, 
it is the past and not the ugly snobbery of the present which 
engrosses fancy. Witch legends (they burned the last at Tring, 
eight miles from the “Field of the Cloth of Gold,” about one 
hundred and thirty years ago); ghost legends; memories of 
bluff King Hal; of the magnificent tawny-eyed young woman, 
his daughter; of that strange person, Peter the Wild Boy, of 
whom Swift wrote as— 


“the wonderful wild man who was nursed in the woods of Germany by 
a wild beast, hunted and taken in toils; who behaved himself like a dumb 
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creature, who was brought to court all in green, to the great astonishment 
of the quality and gentry 1726 ”— 


crowd upon one at every turn. Every stock and stone could 
unfold a tale or a reminiscence, to briefly conjure from the dust of 
the past a reality to excite interest, to enthral, and to vanish— 
to vanish most tantalisingly, leaving one sore at the crudity of 
present things. Some people laugh at the past; but could the 
past and the present be exposed equally to discriminating 
judgment, which would appear the caricature? Doubtless the 
essentials of human aim are changeless; but it is the presentment 
which counts, and we are too rapid nowadays to be remarkable for 
dignity ! 
Fiia Courtney, 


























Che Stepping-Stone. 


By HELEN HESTER COLVILL 
(“ Katharine Wylde”). 


AvuTHoR OF ‘Our WILLS AND Fartss,’ ‘Mr, Bryant’s MISTAKE,’ ETC. 


Carter LY. 


Eustace like all persons of the nervous temperament was a tardy 
sleeper. He did not wake till the sun was high in the heavens. 
Then almost with alarm he looked round on his new surroundings, 
whimsically questioning if his name perchance were neither 
Eustace Stevens, nor Eustace Sercombe, but Christopher Sly. 

He sprang to his feet and looked out. Yes, the sun rode high 
in the heavens, a pale English sun, pure and clear and cold. 
Stretching as far as he could see was a green English landscape, 
grass and bare trees, cattle, hedges; in the distance a few red 
roofs, Yet still there was magic in the scene; a delicate veil was 
thrown over it, not the gold haze of sunset but the blue mist of 
morning and of winter. He saw himself too in this new setting, 
a foreigner, a stranger, treading a path bestrewn with pitfalls. 
At this moment his courage was high; he felt no shrinking from 
change and chance. Viola’s words were ringing in his ears, 
“Among new people, new surroundings—why one can become 
quite new oneself!” 

That was it! That was the desire of his heart! to be quite 
new, with new aims, new hopes, a new future, and a new past. 
He could remember nothing of his past which he wanted to keep, 
except perhaps his metaphysics. Nay! sponge it out and start 
afresh! without traditions, without precedents, habits, reputations 
and responsibilities; without his desultory education, his long 
drifting, his all but fatal shipwreck ; without his parentage, and 
—without Anna! 

One less a dreamer than Eustace would have expended less 
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violence of emotion, less fever of thought, on what was manifestly 
impossible. But for him it was ever so-called reality which 
wore an unvivid face. Fancies chased each other through his 
brain. Come! for two years his hands had been clean, his 
life honourable. These people—the unsuspicious ladies, the 
doting old man—had received him as a person of impeccable 
respectability. He would live up to that character ; easily; it is 
easy to be respectable in an agreeable environment, They —the 
grandfather, the aunt, above all Viola—should never know any- 
thing of his past. Who was there to betray him? Trelawney 
Higgins? It was impossible to imagine Trelawney Higgins ever 
coming in contact with these dignified, quiet people of Sercombe 
Manor. Anna Breien, the Norwegian? Nay, Anna was true as 
steel ! . 

Dressing more quickly than was his wont, Eustace hurried yet 
more; he did not want to think about Anna. Yet her image was 
importunate and started up before him again and again. Each 
time he put it resolutely aside; the image of Anna, his destined 
bride, to whom he was bound by ties of peculiar strength, but not 
by the tie of love which is the strongest of all. He would have 
time later for thinking of Anna! It was not his business of the 
present moment. His business of the moment was to comport 
himself properly in his grandfather’s house, to gain—no, no, to 
deserve—the approbation of all these affectionate, trusting 
persons to whom he was fast united by the ties of blood. 

Presently with firm step, and head erect, Eustace made his way 
downstairs, and was ceremoniously conducted into a small parlour 
where breakfast was prepared for himself only. The room seemed 
empty without Viola. Milton noticed that he was seeking some- 
one and volunteered the information that the little gentleman had 
breakfasted two hours ago with the ladies. Eustace coloured, for 
it was not Ernest whom he had missed. 

He wondered, was Milton shocked by his ignorance of the 
ceremonial proper to a meal of which he knew nothing? Dish 
after dish of substantial fare was handed to him by the young 
footman, till he felt absolutely bewildered. What exactly was 
this meal? When was the next likely to be? How much or how 
little was it his duty to eat? Milton stood watching, and his 
stony face, which would have remained unmoved had the foreigner 
poured the tea into the sugar bowl or eaten with his fingers, was 
an embarrassment to Eustace, who was not often embarrassed by 
questions of manners. When a man betrays no sort of surprise 
at anything you do, you feel a hideous uncertainty as to the 
untold depths there may not be in his surprise. How engaging 
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had been Viola’s frank amusement when last night he had shown 
pleasure at the silver and the flowers! If Viola would but come 
now and defend him from Milton! She came; as if his wish had 
brought her. She was simply dressed in some light woollen stuff, 
quite untrimmed, close at the throat; her hair as exquisitely 
twisted as if she were going toa ball. In her waistband she wore 
a hothouse rose. She was less a fairy princess, a virgin queen, 
than she had been last night. Eustace breathed a sigh of relief 
for he imagined her less dangerous. 

“Grandfather has sent me to see you have all you want,” said 
Viola; “and when you have finished you are to go to the library. 
There is a man with him—a lawyer person—who knows you.” 

“Who knows me?” said Eustace, with the uncomfortable 
feeling of one who does not care to be too well known. “I will go 
at once.” 

“No,” said Viola, seating herself, “grandfather said we were 
to feed you first. Why are you eating all the dullest things? 
Let me choose for you! And would you like to give me a quarter 
of a cup of tea and a scrap of toast, just to keep you company ? 
It is a very long time since J got up! Women you know are 
never allowed to be late.” 

“T will be in time to-morrow.” 

“You needn’t. I have stayed ina good many houses, and have 
noticed that the men of the different families are always late! 
We will both begin breakfast again and be very slow. Auntie 
says it’s more wholesome. She says prime ministers always chew 
each morsel thirty-two times. I suppose you want to be prime 
minister, don’t you?” 

Half an hour passed before they left for the library. Each 
thought it had been five minutes, and indeed Eustace had not 
eaten much, and Viola had nibbled a single crust. That was the 
really pleasant kind of breakfast! Milton who was always 
arriving at erroneous conclusions set them down as already an 
eflianced couple. 


Cuapter Y. 


In the library waited impatiently Mr. Taylor, the solicitor, and 
old Sir Eustace who was very taciturn. Ernest sat on the floor 
by his side. Miss Sercombe had contrived to get the child already 
into new raiment, and Eustace flushed with pleasure as he saw 
the gallant little English sailor at his grandfather's feet, turning 
over @ picture book and making shrewd comments in his quaint 
but fearless English. 
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Viola was not fond of Mr. Taylor; she thought he wanted 
to manage her, and she fancied it was he who had kept her 
cousins so long from their birth-right. As she led Eustace in, 
she flashed a look of pretty defiance at the man of law. “Here 
he is, grandfather!” she said proudly. Surely it was meet to be 
proud when she deserved the chief credit for bringing such a 
cousin home! 

“My dear boy!” said the old man, taking Eustace’s hands and 
retaining them. “Taylor, do you see any likeness?” 

“T think Mr. Eustace uncommonly like his grandfather,” said 
the lawyer, diplomatically. 

“T said so!” cried the old man, delighted; “ people grow to 
their names and this boy’s name is Eustace. I couldn't lie quiet 
in my grave unless I knew there was an Eustace Sercombe left in 
the world somewhere.” 

“We won’t talk of graves, Sir Eustace. I never saw you looking 
better.” Then Mr. Taylor turned to the grandson and added in 
an undertone, “ When I sent you my telegram we did not think he 
would last three days. Your absence on such an occasion seemed 
improper. You should have come at once on your father’s death ; 
that event removed all possible reason for your alienation.” 

“T don’t see it,” said Eustace, aloud. “He is as much my 
father as ever he was.” 

The young man could not think what possessed him to take 
this tone, nor had he the faintest idea how well the tone became 
him. 

* He’s a lad of spirit,” thought Mr. Taylor; and continued in 
the same aside as before. ‘True, true, my dear sir, but we 
lawyers know the convenience of fictions sometimes. Sir Eustace 
here will welcome his grandson, if the last generation can be 
ignored. Don’t remind him of his son, nor appear to range your- 
self on your father’s side in that quarrel.” 

“You suggest an impossibility,” answered Eustace; “and I have 
already discussed the matter with my grandfather. I hope,” he 
went on warmly, “ that no one will think I have come here with any 
intention or wish to claim anything from my grandfather except 
what it is his spontaneous wish to give. If he does not like me 
to succeed him in his title I will promise never to assume it.” 

Mr. Taylor and Viola were alarmed; but the old man again 
stretched his cold fingers to his grandson, and drew him nearer. 

“We have to see what kind of fellow you are,” he said almost 
apologetically ; “ it’s probation, Eustace, just probation. I makeno 
promises ; but I have my own idea—my ownidea. Is Viola there? 
my dear, you and I will get to our writing now; and, Taylor, you 
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take these two boys away and question them for me and find them 
out. Ican’t doit myself. When you reach my age, Eustace, you'll 
find there are a hundred things you're afraid to ask, because you 
must have the truth in answer; and truth is strong meat, tough 
and indigestible for old men. I must know the truth about you; 
I must know the truth. Taylor, take him away.” 

“Then if you please, Mr, Eustace,” said the lawyer, “ you and I 
will have a cigar together on the terrace; and this little gentleman 
might as well join my Tommy who is waiting for me at the 
stables.” 

(In parenthesis, be it remarked, that for that day and many 
succeeding ones, Tommy Taylor was to Ernest much what some 
gigantic Gaulish barbarian must have been to a slender elegant 
little noble of old Rome.) 

As he followed the lawyer, Eustace was arming himself against 
the impending catechism; catechism being a mode of procedure 
resented by all. Some of the foolish old gentleman’s family 
troubles may have taken rise in his addiction to it. 

Under catechism, Eustace asked himself, how far is it allowable 
to lie? Nay, though, surely, surely—a new man in a new environ- 
ment—he must make great effort to be honest. His colour rose 
shamefacedly as he further reflected, that probably for miles 
around he was the only person calling himself a gentleman who 
found difficulty in a virtue so elementary as speaking the truth. 

Mr. Taylor, however, was too sensible to attempt catechism. 
He had no intention of even trying to discover anything discredit- 
able in the young man whose presence at Sercombe Manor was so 
needful, He.tuned his voice to a deference intended to be even 
flattering ; it was the fault of his profession that he could not 
wholly rid himself of a slightly imperious, slightly patronising 
manner, 

Having provided the young alien with the best of cigars he 
began :— 

“Your grandfather, Mr. Eustace, is as you see most eccentric ; so 
eccentric that I don’t think we must consider him quite account- 
able. Let me impress upon you the supreme necessity for 
humouring him. If you don’t reckon with his whims, you may 
find yourself thrust from his door as suddenly as you have been 
admitted. I should not have taken the responsibility of sending 
for you had I not at the moment believed him dying. Now you 
must adapt yourself to the more difficult task of humouring not 
a dying man but a living one.” 

“My grandfather has been most kind,” said Eustace, 
embarrassed. 
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“T am delighted to hear it. I have always believed good would 
ensue from his seeing you. The difficulty was in inducing him 
to see you. I have urged it, not once but a hundred times, 
Long agoI prayed him to educate you himself. When I saw— 
you will excuse me—that notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
your education, you were developing into a young man whom any 
grandfather might approve, I mentioned the fact to him and 
repeated my advice that he should send for you. He refused. 
When Sir Eustace refuses, no one can do anything with him. 
Possibly he thought me intrusive ; it will be as well, Mr. Eustace, 
not to inform him of my telegram. Let him think you have 
come on your own motion, out of respect for himself.” 

Eustace thought of Viola’s letter and compared this pompous 
person to the fabulous fly on the wheel. He held his peace. 

“You have begun well,” continued Mr. Taylor, “but what I 
beg you to understand is, that without incessant wariness on 
your part, his first kindness will change into positive fary—all 
the more violent if he has been over-affectionate. The persons 
with whom he has lived most peaceably have been those who, like 
myself, like Miss Sercombe, his daughter, have been always a 
little disliked by him. He has never to my knowledge shown 
affection to anyone, man, woman, or child, with whom he has not 
ultimately quarrelled. His wife, his sons—he idolized them; at 
the last any stranger would have believed he hated them. If you 
think that young girl, Viola, an exception, well ”—he shrugged 
his shoulders, ‘the question is how long is it going to last? You 
also, if you play your cards well, may be a fortunate exception ; 
especially if the old man does not live too long. It depends on 
your play; I repeat, it depends on your play. It is not necessary, 
Mr. Eustace, to remind you that your father, holding a hand of 
trumps—literally trumps—squandered them with disastrous 
folly-———” 

‘Don’t preach to me of my father!” exclaimed Eustace, his 
endurance at an end. Mr. Taylor bowed. 

“Tt is, 1 apprehend, entirely needless ; you have reflected on 
the subject yourself. To return to your grandfather; he is a 
man morbidly sensitive to the honour of his family. Errors, 
venial errors, which he would not perceive in a stranger, he finds 
intolerable in a member of his house. For a foolish love affair he 
has never forgiven his daughter ; he has never again spoken to a 
nephew who once trifled with him in a matter of no importance.” 
Eustace still kept silence, and the lawyer glanced at him with a 
touch of impatience. 

“What I wish to convey, Mr. Sercombe, is this. In the face 
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of so much prejudice, of so little reasoning power, one is called 
upon, occasionally, to assume a virtue which—well sir! which 
one may or may not have. At all costs it must be assumed.” 

Still no answer; and Mr. Taylor smiled genially, laying his 
hand on his companion’s shoulder. 

“You think my counsel Machiavellian, eh? ‘Alas! it is the 
misfortune of men like Sir Eustace that they inevitably surround 
themselves with hypocrites. Sincerity cannot flower in their 
atmosphere. Look at your unfortunate aunt——” 

“Is my aunt a hypocrite?” 

“No, no. I am betrayed into too strong an expression. Let 
us say she wears a mask. Miss Viola also no doubt. We all 
approach Sir Eustace Sercombe masked ; and I am solicitous, my 
dear young sir, that from the first you should understand the rule 
of the game.” 

Eustace was uneasily asking himself, “How much does this 
man know of me?” Aloud he replied : 

“T don’t believe my cousin is playing any game. Why must I 
play a game? You talk of cards, sir; before I take up my hand 
I must know what are the stakes.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the solicitor, soothingly : “we quite understand ; 
neither you nor Miss Viola wish to appear mercenary. Never- 
theless the old gentleman—he is a miser and will tell you he is 
on the threshold of the poor-house—has a good deal to leave and 
perfect liberty to leave it where he pleases. Sometimes he 
threatens to endow churches; he is capable of some such folly. 
It will be a great scandal if he brings in strangers or distant 
relatives (he has none whom he does not personally detest) over 
the heads of his own descendants. In my opinion, Mr. Sercombe, 
yow should be his heir; it is reasonable that you should share my 
opinion, and as I say, should play your cards to that end.” 

“I may honestly tell you,” replied Eustace, with heightened 
colour, “ that I have never contemplated such a prospect and don’t 
wish to contemplate it now. My brother and I share our father’s 
fate, about which neither I nor my father himself cherished any 
illusions. If my grandfather will give Ernest his education—the 
education of an Englishman—and will put him in the way of 
earning his bread decently, we shall both be grateful and shall 
make no further claims. He doesn’t know us; even if he likes 
us we must seem untrustworthy novelties to him. It would be 
abominable if we came in for his last few months and ousted the 
people already in his favour.” 

“Just so, just so,” said Mr. Taylor, nodding approval; but I 
think you’d better consider the other event as well. To us 
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Englishmen, wedded to the system of primogeniture—I speak for 
myself, for the county, for the distant relatives, and I am sure 
for the two ladies—it is the other event which would seem tke 
more reasonable, the happier disposition of affairs. Sir Eustace 
would, I should hope—provide suitably, even handsomely for his 
daughter, for Miss Viola and for your young brother ; though with 
regard to Miss Viola, if you feel any delicacy as to apparently 
supplanting her, it may occur to you that there is a possible 
solution of that difficulty. You think I am overstepping my 
office? Just so, just so. But the wise man, Mr. Sercombe, 
foresees every contingency and is never taken by surprise. If I 
were you, I should at once put myself into training as the heir- 
presumptive. I assure you at this moment there is nothing 
less improbable than that within a year you may find yourself 
in your grandfather's shoes. Now with your permission, I 
will find my Tommy. I have an engagement in Fenshurst at one 
o’clock and we shall scarcely save our distance. Good morning, 
Mr. Eustace. Pray remember my advice. Play your cards 
thoughtfully, and make careful inferences as to the hands of the 
other players.” 

He left Eustace standing on the terrace outside the library; 
but did not at once seek Tommy and his gig. 

His voice was presently heard in conversation with old Sir 
Eustace; it was raised as if he wished it audible to an eayes- 
dropper. 

“Yes, yes, Sir Eustace,” said Mr. Taylor soothingly, “I have 
sifted him thoroughly and there is absolutely nothing about which 
you need feel anxiety. You are to be congratulated; very much 
so. I find him intelligent, refined, scrupulous, honourable to a 
degree: in a word English ; unless perhaps in the cut of his coat. 
A trifle, Sir Eustace ; a trifle! I hope you will now give me the 
satisfaction of at once preparing——” 

“ Yes, yes,” interrupted the old man; “draw it up and I’ll sign 
it; but till Iam dead neither you nor anyone shall know which 
of them all I shall destroy and which you shall find for my 
executors to act upon.” 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” began the solicitor, and his tone for the 
first time struck the eayesdropper as sincere; but the voices 
were lowered and it was some time before Mr. Taylor was again 
heard speaking apparently to a wider audience than the one 
old man. 

“Let them marry, Sir Eustace, let them marry. I never saw 
a boy and girl better suited ; and what neater arrangement could 
you possibly have?” 
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After which Mr. Taylor went away, and presently Eustace saw 
Viola by her grandfather’s side. He fled from the terrace, fearing 
she might take him for a spy. 





Cuaprer VI. 


Hz hid himself in a maze of the shrabbery. Yew hedges 
surrounded him geometrically disposed; in their centre was the 
sundial, flanked by two small fountains. Beyond all this he felt 
the green country, the breath of cattle, the soft sunshine, the cool 
quiet breeze—to the exile all the outward and visible signs of 
England and of home. 

“That lawyer at any rate is a liar,” Eustace said to himself; 
“perhaps I am wrong in thinking Englishmen speak the truth. 
I wonder what game he is playing? And why does he simulate 
so much enthusiasm for me? I wish he hadn’t put all those ideas 
into my stupid head! Ideas stick like burrs. Surely I came 
here with a single eye? it was my one virtue. Already my vision 
is growing confused. As for Viola—that notion must not get 
abroad. At least I will not think of that.” 

But ideas stuck to him like burrs; and as he sat on the stone 
bench listening to the plash of the fountains, his eyes fixed on 
the sundial, seeing with his inner eye the background which was 
the embodiment of England and of home—it was impossible not 
to think of what his life might be as the lawyer had hinted at it. 

He saw himself, no longer Eustace Stevens, the perpetual exile, 
the wanderer, the unwilling clerk, the hungry student, the 
betrothed, nay the husband of Norwegian Anna. All that 
seemed a dream, faded away like childhood. It was impossible 
he should return to that! No, he saw himself, Eustace Sercombe, 
Sir Eustace Sercombe of Sercombe Manor; rich (the lawyer had 
said rich), courted, admired (for the rich man has many friends); 
free, he who had been a slave; a man of leisure, a man with a 
splendid library. 

He looked twenty years ahead and saw himself—well, what? 
Now that he was wearing the cap of Fortunatus he could see 
himself pretty well whatever he chose. What did he most wish 
in twenty years’ time to be? A philosopher, sitting there in his 
library? He smiled faintly. Something else had come into his 
dream beside leisure, a library, and the deeps of thought. 

Twenty years ahead, he saw himself a portly gentleman who 
understood horses, wines, the ceremonial of a dinner party. He 
lived in a fine house surrounded by men-servants and maid- 
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servants. He sat in Parliament, he made speeches, (applied 
philosophy ; there was scope there!) Leisure and the library 
were vanishing from these visions ; plain living and high thinking. 
Materialism was entering; materialism which he had hated. 
Was the hero of this dream himself at all? Or had he dissolved 
into his opposite? Which was his true self, the old or the new? 
He answered unhesitatingly, the new; because—because the new 
self was the lover of Viola! 

Yes, yes! wearing Fortunatus’s cap, he could dream even of 
Viola! Twenty years ahead, Sir Eustace of Sercombe Manor, the 
portly gentleman, the unquestioned Englishman, the husband of 
Viola ; she beautiful as she was to-day, as tall, as slender, but 
with the added glory of a Madonna, with sons and daughters 
about her beautiful as she, her children—his—— 

Eustace rose suddenly like a man shaking off a nightmare. 
One of the little fountains had stopped playing and still water 
was in its basin reflecting the pallid English sky. He walked 
rapidly to it, stooped and saw himself :—a thin, meagre, sharp-cut 
face with sensitive lips pressed too tightly together ; ill-fitting 
clothes, ill-cut hair; a thoughtful brow, and luminous eyes which 
seemed somehow to belong to better days. 

To better days; perhaps even to victory and rest; but not to 
wealth, to power, to love; to Sercombe Manor and kingship, to 
English sons and daughters; to Viola. No. It was a dream, 
impossible, even terrifying. And yet, “Dreams are true while 
they last, and do we not live in dreams?” 


Cuarter VII. 


Brrore regaining the house, he encountered Viola herself; not 
however alone. She was dressed for riding; she held Ernest by 
the hand; behind her came Miss Sercombe and two strangers, 
man and wife. Both were youngish, the lady smart though 
plain, the man great in height and bulk with some pretension to 
good looks. They seemed persons of that particular English 
type which consciously or unconsciously shoulders other people 
out of its way. Often Eustace had seen the type in the Via 
Babuino, and had heard the muttered curses of the Italians who 
liad been shouldered aside. 

“ Eustace,” said Miss Sercombe, “let me introduce you to your 
cousins, Captain and Mrs. Clive Sercombe.” 

The greeting was on neither side cordial; the couple plainly 
did not propose friendliness with “the upstart.” Viola looked 
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anxious; but Aunt Margaret maintained her customary phlegm, 
merely remarking that they must walk on, Sir Eustace being 
apt to come this way in his bath chair and of course not wishing 
to see the visitors. 

“We might try the grandson’s device,” said the big captain, 
“and march in on the hermit uninvited,” 

Eustace thought this rude, and answered promptly, 

“You would not have even the grace of originality.” 

At which Captain Clive frowned ominously, but for the life of 
him could invent no retort. 

“ Join our ride, Eustace,” interposed Viola, alarmed and hasty. 
“ You can have Selim—the very nicest horse we have!” 

Mrs. Clive, who had been devoting herself to her Yorkshire 
terrier, looked up and said, 

“But does he ride?” 

This sounded too rude to the dragoon and he interposed with 
what he meant for apology. 

“Of course, of course! Who ever heard of a man who 
didn’t ?” 

“T imagine there are thousands,” said Eustace, dryly. 

“In society ; I mean men in society,” said the captain, still 
hasty and apologetic. ‘You don’t understand our slip-shod 
English.” Eustace did not perceive the apology. 

“T daresay I am ignorant of English,” he said, “ and of society 
too. Iam certainly ignorant of riding. I have never been on a 
horse in my life,” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Clive: but Viola cried out, 

“Our cousin will never forgive you, Eustace, for he professes 
ignorance of everything else! But how rude we all are to-day ! 
Is that the way you talked with your friends in Rome, Eustace ?” 

The new lady in the rough frieze dress and the rustling silk 
petticoats was examining Eustace through long-handled eye- 
glasses. He felt himself catching the English disease of shyness. 

“T did not intend——” he began, flushing a little, and both 
Miss Sercombe and Viola wished nervously that he would not 
finish the sentence. Ernest interrupted with his childish shrewd- 
ness. Stuffing his hand confidentially into Viola’s he said in his 
clear treble, 

“Yes, I have often heard Eustace speak rude to Anna, but she 
does not mind it!” 

This observation completed the general discomfort. Miss 
Sercombe who had heard a good deal of Anna from the child, had 
told him not to mention the Norwegian lady to Viola. The 
injunction had been too bewildering to gain obedience though 
2k 2 
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Ernest remembered it the moment his words had left his lips, 
Aunt Margaret would have interposed with something irrelevant, 
but Mrs, Clive, still anxious to be disagreeable, said pointedly : 

“ And pray, little man, who is Anna?” 

“Don’t you know about Anna?” cried Ernest, in his loyalty 
to the absent again forgetting his customary discretion. “Why 
she is our very very great friend! the one who loves Eustace s0 
very much!” 

“Dear me!” repeated Mrs. Clive; there was silence, and 
Ernest knew he had said something wrong. 

Eustace was looking at Viola, his face pale, his eyes wistful. 
No doubt the child’s babble was the sharp goad of Justice guiding 
him the way he should go. The right thing was clearly to confess 
the truth at once, cutting himself off irretrievably from Viola. 
If only she would look at him! But her eyes were obstinately 
turned towards the stables and probably she was already offended. 

“Anna will be my wife,” said Eustace, slowly. “We have 
been engaged for more than two years.” 

There was another silence; to both Viola and Eustace it 
seemed to last ten minutes. Then for the third time Mrs, Clive 
Sercombe said, 

“ Dear me!” 

Eustace grew red and wished the earth would swallow him up. 
He had a hateful feeling that no one in that little company would 
regard Anna as a possible acquaintance; yet for her sake he had 
cut himself off from Viola! It is sad to act virtuously and at 
once to repent. The words were not spoken before he would 
have recalled them. Silence might to be sure have injured 
Anna’s reputation, but—it would not have divided him from Viola 
and the larger hope. 

Even the stupid dragoon seeing the young man’s flush and the 
answering colour in Viola’s cheek, understood that the beautiful 
cousin had been at least temporarily enthroned in the chair of 
the absent Anna. 

“Long engagements are the devil,” he remarked, “I always 
give the same advice to people,—‘ break ’em off.’” 

“‘ What can be the delay about the horses? ” said Miss Sercombe, 
dryly, and then mechanically they all moved on towards the 
stables. Viola it seemed was going for a ride with Captain Clive 
Sercombe. 

Eustace was devoured by jealousy. He could have killed the 
big soldier—that dull insolent barbarian—when he lifted the girl 
to the saddle and then trotted off by her side, Viola rode her 
accustomed grey Arab, a dainty creature with tossing head and 
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step so light she seemed to walk on air. The dragoon had 
insisted upon trying a young horse, reared on the estate, a 
powerful handsome beast that looked a likely hunter. 

“He’s only half trained, sir,” expostulated the groom, “ he 
ain’t been out beside a lady before.” 

“Well, I know how to ride, I suppose,” said Clive, surlily, 
and the colt showing himself refractory as he mounted, he 
punished him so severely that both Viola and the groom re- 
monstrated. 

Presently the equestrians vanished and the rest of the party 
remained under a clump of trees just outside the gate. The two 
ladies were talking, Eustace leaning absently against a tree trunk, 
Ernest sitting in the middle of the road playing with the York- 
shire terrier. In the background old Sir Eustace had appeared 
from the terrace, with his bath chair and his servants. 

Ten minutes had not passed when Viola was geen returning 
across the grass on foot, leading the Arab, her face pale. At the 
same moment, a tremendous clatter of hoofs was heard and the 
big horse with the big man came thundering down the road in 
headlong course to the stable, the dragoon vainly applying all his 
arts, And there in the road, close to the centre of the narrow 
stable gateway, sat the unconscious child, absorbed in teaching 
the dog to walk on his hind legs. 

The ladies screamed; Viola, marble white, stood still. Grooms 
were calling each other and rushing forward. Into the quiet 
company the Angel of Death had suddenly and visibly descended. 

Eustace, the dreamer, was last to awake to the facts; he 
noticed nothing till Miss Sercombe screamed. Then he saw all 
in a lightning flash. Another second and the child, Ernest, the 
beloved baby brother, the gallant little figure in the English 
dress, the fair-haired blue-eyed miniature of what his father had 
been at the same age, would be a thing, a trampled corpse in a 
pool of blood. 

Eustace, meagre, unpractical—if not a coward yet nearer to 
that degradation than many—was in this supreme moment con- 
scious neither of hesitation nor of fear—Ernest should at least 
not perish alone. He swooped into the path of the destroyer, 
seized the child by the collar; and, how he knew not, flung him 
aside, falling himself, whether struck by the advancing hoofs, 
whether in mere awkwardness he could not tell; at any rate 
breathless and clutching madly at the bridle as he fell. 

The sudden apparition, the sudden pull at the bridle sobered 
the colt; he stopped unharmed and a moment after was in the 
hands of the grooms. Clive was safe on his feet and they were 
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all bending over Eustace, and trying to free him from Ernest, 
who had flung his arms round him with the hug of a little bear. 

“T’m all right,” gasped Eustace, sitting up and then sinking 
back again, his head on Viola’s lap, as she knelt on one knee, 
calm, but white as Eustace himself. They thought he fainted, 
but he never lost consciousness of her soft troubled eyes fixed on 
him, her gentle hand chafing his. 

After a few minutes, and some brandy hurriedly brought by 
Barker the grandfather's attendant, Eustace recovered and stood 
on his feet, declaring there was nothing the matter and comforting. 
Ernest who was crying lustily. 

“Upon my word,” babbled the captain, “I never saw a 
pluckier thing in my life. I say, Viola, it’s a case for the 
Victoria Cross or something, isn’t it? I'll never boast of my 
riding again. It’s a vicious brute; I’d have him shot if he were 
mine. Lashed out at the girl’s pony up there in the lane, that 
was the beginning of it. I say, you know, if I haven’t broken 
my neck it’s your doing, young ’un; and as for that boy—shake 
hands over it, won’t you? Should never have pulled it off 
myself, you know; don’t believe I’d have tried. Deuced deal too 
much of me, eh? Cure me of brag anyhow. I say, you know,” 
he lowered his voice, “ the girl ’ll never forget it. I promise you 
that. I know what she’s thinking well enough!” 

In the fulness of his heart he thrust his hand into his pocket, 
and finding sovereigns showered them on Ernest and the grooms. 
Never did a surly dragoon more completely change his face. 
Instead of crushing an upstart he was enrolling himself foremost 
among the new heir’s liegemea. A dull, stupid man, he was 
honest and loyal ; Eustace had made a friend among the redoubt- 
able distant relatives whom not even Viola had expected him to 
conquer. 

“Sir Eustace, sir, wishes to speak to you,” said Barker, 
advancing very respectful. 

Viola and Ernest were already with their grandfather and as 
Eustace approached, not walking very steadily and with heart 
still palpitating uncomfortably, Viola hid her face lest he should 
see she was crying. 

“* My boy,” said the old man, “ that intolerable fool who has no 
right to intrude upon us at all, has nearly made this into a day 
of mourning; instead, it is the proudest day I have known this 
thirty years. God bless you, my brave boy.” 

Viola put out one finger and touched her cousin’s hand. 

“Thank you, Eustace,” she whispered. He heard the tears in 
her yoice. 
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Caapter VIII. 


TuE rest of that day was spent by Eustace in great discomfort, 
physical and moral; it seemed as if his familiar spirits, the Blue 
Devils were reestablishing their empire. Frail of body, the 
morning’s exploit had left him racked in every limb; with a 
headache the more excruciating that among these robust English 
people he felt bound to conceal its invasion. 

The visitors remained till evening—old Sir Eustace rigorously 
absenting himself, After they were gone, Miss Sercombe with 
a certain solicitude said to her nephow— 

“ Eustace, we have not many relations; it is essential that you 
young people should be friendly with those we have.” 

“ Why does my grandfather dislike that man?” asked Eustace, 
abruptly. 

“There is no reason,” replied his aunt, earnestly ; “ my poor 
father’s dislikes are always unreasonable.” 

“It becomes every moment clearer to me,” said the nephew, 
fiercely, “ that I am exceedingly like my grandfather!” 

Miss Sercombe looked up, surprised by his heat, even a little 
offended; for in England people may not express emotion, and 
no one had learned this lesson more thoroughly than Margaret 
Sercombe. But in a glance she understood that the poor boy 
was really suffering. She guessed at the headache, she guessed 
at the day’s hundred pin-pricks; she guessed at deeper troubles 
for she had seen his face when he spoke of Anna, and she had 
seen him two years and three months ago when he had been in 
the depths. It was characteristic of Margaret Sercombe that she 
mentioned the previous encounter to no one, least of all to 
Eustace himself. 

She crossed the room and laid her hand on his arm. 

“My dear, no; don’t be too like your grandfather. He has 
been a long time with us; when he is gone there will be no one, 
not even his daughter, who will not be even glad. You must not 
be like that. You have to set things right in this unhappy 
family. Perhaps, Eustace, you think you have come here to 
receive? It is not so; you have come to give, you have come to 
do, perhaps at cost to yourself. You will have responsibilities, 
obligations, quite incompatible with egotism like my poor father’s. 
Life is no play-time to be moulded according to fancy; it is all 
settled for each of us by Fate, and to struggle against the duties 
and the position laid upon us by Fate is to ruin ourselves and 
those dependent on us.” 
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She spoke in perfectly even tones, as if it were her study to be 
dry; yet her face was illumined. Eustace recognized in her that 
touch of mysticism which proclaimed their kinship. What was 
the history of this plain, middle-aged woman ? 

The true cause of Eustace’s melancholy remained however 
unspoken. Viola was avoiding him. Why? Only one explana- 
tion was possible: Anna. Well, had he not mentioned Anna with 
the deliberate intention of raising a barrier between himself and 
Viola? He must not fall in love with Viola; above all she must 
not fall in love with him. At which last phrase he trembled 
violently. Was such a thing possible? Nay, what presumption 
to imagine Viola could fall in love with him—a poor creature 
intrinsically—the betrothed of an Anna, And yet—— 

He dared not reflect on any special word or look of hers, on the 
soft pressure of her hand when with tears in her voice she had 
thanked him—it was not very evident for what: on the kiss that 
had so nearly passed between them in the exuberance of their first 
meeting. But he could not help the recollection of a certain 
atmosphere of love which he had breathed in her presence till he 
had himself deliberately dispersed it. As he remembered, he 
trembled, for it did not seem impossible that Viola should 
love him. 

He altered the phrase a little; impossible, no; but undesirable, 
when he must not love her. Neither could this fiction be main- 
tained. It was desirable; there was nothing in heaven or earth 
which he desired so much. To be loved by Viola! if only for one 
short minute! It were a crown; a pillar of fire on his path ! 
Possible or impossible, it was desirable; the very quintessence of 
desire, 

He repented his good action. Why had he been a fool and 
told her of Anna, when by silence he might have won her love? 
Even should it last but one hour, he would have had his day, his 
life would have been worth living. Now he had spoiled it all; he 
had done a good action and lost her for ever. He had spoken the 
truth—not easily, like an English gentleman, but still he had 
spoken it, and now Viola loved him no more, and he repented he 
had done well. The blue devils invaded in force. There is no 
bitterer frame of mind than that of repenting a virtue. It 
seems a making the worst of both worlds which leaves no loop- 
hole for content. It was the condition of him who having cast 
out his devil found his house empty and promptly took in seven 
other devils (blue ones, of course) worse than the first. Perhaps 
the Preacher had it in mind when he said, “ Be not righteous 
overmuch ; why should’st thou destroy thyself?” 
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Next day, Eustace was alone in the library, sitting down toa 
morning’s study and wondering why he took so little interest in 
it when for the first time the books he wanted were conveniently 
within his reach. The door opened and Viola herself came in. 

There was certainly enchantment about this girl that she had 
s0 many aspects—each one more lovely than the last. That first 
night she had seemed a fairy princess; yesterday the perfect 
daughter of the house. ‘To-day she was a new Viola, older, more 
stately, more reserved, hedged by a divinity that warned off each 
profane word or look. She was like Beatrice when she came to 
her lover outside Paradise; and like that lover Eustace stood 
shamefaced. Had he dared to fancy she could love him? Fool! 

“Do I disturb you, Eustace? I was wishing for five minutes 
if you can spare them,” said Viola, calmly, her eyes full on his, 
with perfect mastery of herself and him. She seated herself, 
Eustace remaining on his feet. “I could not say much yesterday 
when Louisa and Clive were here. They have no souls, those 
people! and one cannot talk before people without souls! 
Perhaps you thought me unsympathetic; but now, Eustace— 
now—I want you to tell me all about the lady you call 
Anna.” 

She spoke without the faintest flutter, her tones mellow and 
clear as a clarionet. Eustace took courage and looked up. 

“T told you the principal thing, Viola. Anna and I have been 
engaged a long time. We shall marry as soon as we have any- 
thing to live on.” 

“Grandfather must help you. Two years and a half, you 
said? it seems an eternity—even to me. You must have had 
great patience. Please describe Anna to me, Eustace.” 

He was silent. If Viola in speaking of two years as an 
eternity, had shown her youth, her next words betrayed it even 
more emphatically. 

“T am sure you love her very much!” she said with the awe of 
one touching on great and sacred mysteries. 

To this indiscretion only one reply was possible. 

Splendide mendaz, he answered, ‘ Yes.” 

And then, trembling, he looked at Viola to see what havoc he 
had made, as by his truth yesterday, so by his lie to-day. 

“T am glad you have told me, Eustace. Will you not soon 
bring Anna here? We should like to see her. She will be asa 
sister to me.” 

Eustace could not bring himself to speak. Anna and Viola 
together! Anna and Viola contrasted! Good God! 

The girl’s heart beat with a qualm of anxiety. Had she said 
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the wrong thing? Did he love this Anna so much that he could 
not speak of her? Oh yes! Viola understood that possibility, 
She could conceive of herself loving so much, so very very much, 
that she could say nothing! Happy, happy Anna!” 

“TI suppose she’s very pretty?” said Viola, jealous but not 
aware of it. 

“ Anna is not so beautiful as you,” replied Eustace quickly. 

Unconscious of jealousy, Viola was also unconscious that she 
flashed a grateful look at him before she said, 

“T don’t suppose you really think that. But of course there 
are many things worth more than beauty. Look at Aunt 
Margaret; she is not beautiful at all, and she was loved very 
deeply. Perhaps the women who are not beautiful are those 
who are loved the most.” 

**T don’t think so, Viola.” 

“ A face—what is a face? Itis the soul one loves. At least 
if one has a soul oneself. Men like Clive and his brother 
Stopford love faces. Stopford told me so once! he said J had a 
face and should burn a thousand ships! Stopford! you haven’t seen 
Stopford ; you can’t imagine how we hate him, Aunt Meggie and I! 
HowI wished for a brother to answer for me when he, he said that 
to me! Could you show me Anna’s picture please, Eustace.” 

He hesitated, then complied. It was a poor, cheap photograph 
which did not do Anna justice, but at the moment he was all 
exasperation, vindictiveness, malice. Let Viola see how much 
more beautiful she was than Anna! Let her despise his taste ! 
Let Anna be despised; she had taken him captive and this was 
his revenge. 

Viola studied the picture anxiously and long, not betraying 
disapproval. 

“ Thank you, Eustace. She has lovely hair I see, and her mouth 
looks strong and yet tender. When you write to her will you 
say that a new sister is waiting for her in England? If there is 
any little thing I could do which might please her, you will tell 
me, won’t you? and let me do it? Please tell her that, with my 
love. And ask her to spare you to us for a few weeks that you 
may help us, with grandfather, and—all that—” ended Viola a 
little vaguely, her voice and her look faltering for the first time. 
The portrait of Anna had not roused her enthusiasm ; she could 
not stifle the wish that Eustace was not in love with that 
common-looking buxom woman. She rose, holding out her hand 
and smiling; a sweet smile which had the sadness of farewell 
in it, 

“There! it seems as if we had made some sort of covenant, 
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doesn’t it? Now goodbye. I will not interrupt you any 
longer.” 

“You are not going?” exclaimed Eustace, impetuously. 

“Unless,” said Viola catching it would seem at a straw, 
“unless there is anything you want to know about the books.” 

“TI want to know everything,” said Eustace, also seizing the 
straw; “where for instance is Jacobi? I was referred to you 
when I asked for a catalogue. Why shouldn't we make a 
catalogue, you and I together ?” 

Viola grew rosy with delight. “Yes! Yes! For his birthday, 
Eustace! There is time if we work hard! He has often asked 
me to make a catalogue, but I couldn’t do it alone because 
Tam not learned enough; and you couldn’t do it alone, Eustace, 
because you don’t know where the books are! We can do it 
together! Thank you so much for thinking of it!” 

The straw had served its purpose. They had invented a task, 
perfectly innocent, which would keep them in each other's 
society all day and every day. Anna’s name need not again be 
mentioned. Viola’s stateliness would wear off. Not the most 
distant approach to love-making should spoil their pleasant 
comradeship; their relation would be wholly fraternal, the 
unknown Anna standing between them like a sword. 

They were very young, and Viola at any rate was altogether 
innocent. No thought of danger for herself, still less for 
Eustace crossed her mind. The instinct of a coquette was not 
in her ; she believed too firmly in Love. She had not yet realized 
that people—excellent people—often betroth themselves not for 
love; nor that faithlessness under many circumstances is an easy 
crime. She was twenty; young for her age, cloistered, separate, 
old fashioned. She had kept her ideals, her illusions. She was 
prepared to live up to her ideals herself and she imposed their 
— upon others ; she believed they suffered it gladly as she did 

erself, 





Cuapter IX. 


Mrantme Anna, left behind in Rome, felt like Othello with his 
occupation gone. No Eustace to live for, to think of, morning 
noon and night, with anxiety, with joy—she had never till this 
moment known what a boon is one absorbing central point to the 
life of a lonely woman. She had long performed her professional 
work mechanically; such as it was, at this time it failed her. 
Mr. Higgins had advised her to give up the humbler places of 
entertainment where she had been a favourite, and to strike 
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boldly for better fees and higher art. Thanks to his influence 
and to her success at the concert, she did get a certain number 
of engagements in very select houses, both Italian and foreign, 
where she was well paid and politely treated. She bought a few 
new dresses (somewhat florid in style), but was stingy as to hair- 
dressers and details which she did not herself appreciate. The 
fine folk in the private houses thought her untidy ; and presently 
they began to find her performance monotonous. She was less 
in request than she had hoped, and had superfluity of leisure just 
when she had nothing to occupy it. Very slowly the days, the 
weeks, dragged on. 

“More wages for less work?” smiled Mr. Higgins, “ why it’s 
the workman’s aim all the world over.” 

“IT don’t know about more wages,” said Anna, “I have very greater 
cost. I used to go walking in my waterproof cloak ; now I wear fur 
and arrive ina carriage. What I want so very very much is to save 
money, Mr. Higgins. The journey my Eustace has taken made us 
put our hands into our savings box, and draw forth many notes.” 

Her friend was silent. Anna had been mysterious about that 
journey, and speaking of it her eyes had filled with tears. This 
was simply because she was lonely, and her reticence was because 
Eustace—fearing Mr. Higgins—had desired her to tell him as 
little as possible. Mr. Higgins consequently imagined that the 
detrimental young man had bolted with Anna’s money and very 
likely other people’s as well, and would return no more; at 
least not until he got into low water and wished to sponge on 
Anna again. “When that day comes, she must be protected,” 
Mr. Higgins said vigorously to himself. 

As he did not answer her last remark, Anna went on: 

“Tt seems to me very hazardous work, Mr. Higgins. When I 
get an evening I become much money, but when I don’t get one 
I feel frightened. IfI never get another, I shall be left without 
any money at all.” 

“Then you will have to come to Chicago.” 

“No, no, no! I need to stay here! I promised Eustace I 
would wait for him here!” 

“You will soon have plenty to do. Meantime you must use 
your leisure for study.” 

“T am not so very clever at study. I don’t know what to 
study by myself. I know all I have got to do at present. Why 
should I go on studying it? ” 

“You must study music in general. You will never get to the 
end of that, and it will improve you in every particular branch 
which you have occasion to turn to,” 
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She shook her head. “I couldn’t without a teacher. And I 
have no money for a teacher. How, I ask you, Mr. Higgins, 
can I spend money on amusing myself when my Eustace, who 
is not strong like me, wants warm clothes and fires and much 
meat and wine, and sometimes doctors? Oh no, no, no! I 
cannot afford anything for myself except what is quite needful.” 

“But, my dear girl, I said improving, not amasing yourself.” 

“There is not much difference for me. You will never make me 
great musician ; I am not clever enough to do anything but what 
is easy and not very valuable, and will bring in good money from 
people who are not perhaps very much artistes. What you have 
taught me to do, Mr. Higgins, and indeed I thank you for it 
very much, is not at all difficult and does not want much study 
and is just right for me. If only there were more people who 
wanted it!” 

“You can’t go on doing just that for the rest of your life. 
It does temporarily and for a start. Even now you ought to 
vary it a little.” 

“T have been thinking that,” said Anna, cheerfully: “ How 
I wish I was ‘componist’ myself! Mr. Higgins, as you are so 
kind, will you not make me some new part that I can learn; 
perhaps even a whole new piece ?” 

“Certainly. But what will you. do when I go back to 
Chicago?” 

“Mr. Higgins, why do you live in America?” asked Anna; 
“you are not American, are you?” 

“No, Iam English. I like England best, and hope eventually 
to get back there.” 

“Then why are you gone to Chicago?” 

“T suppose for the love of filthy lucre. I have an opening in 
Chicago which I haven’t in London: that’s all.” 

“But youare sorich! You might stop looking for openings and 
live quiet at home; as Eustace and I should so much like to do.” 

“Oh, I must work! I worked first for money, then for a 
defence against really serious private troubles. Now it has 
become second nature to me.” 

“Mr. Higgins, I was sure you had had troubles! That is why 
you are so kind. I mean in what you do; you do not always 
speak so very kind!” 

He smiled. “Forgive me, my dear Anna. A rough and 
tumble life makes a man blunt; such troubles as I have had 
make a man distrustful. But I nover intended to show myself 
under such an aspect to you. I have never seen a woman I 
could trust more easily,” 
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“Did some woman deceive you, Mr. Higgins?” 

“T don’t think she intended to deceive, she failed me, that 
was all. She was not brave like you.” 

“Tt was some woman you loved?” 

“ Yes, I loved her; passionately enough. I do not love her now. 
She was not at all like you, Anna” (he smiled), “she was a plain 
woman ; but a most perfect musician.” 

“And it is for her sake you have never married, Mr, 
Higgins?” 

“‘No, you mistake.” He paused ; then said with great gravity : 
“ Last week, Anna, I heard of the death of my wife.” 

Anna sprang to her feet, astonished and indignant. 

“Mr. Higgins, you have just heard of your wife’s death, and 
you let me come here, and talk to you of singing, and of making 
money! and you say coldly, ‘Ido not love her now.’ And she 
dead, and lying in her coffin far away from you!” 

“Anna, you mistake again. The plain lady, the perfect 
musician, was not my wife.” After another short silence, he 
resumed: “ Perhaps you wonder why I tell you of this? Some 
day I may explain. Anna, this news of my wife’s death comes to 
me as nothing but a relief. We married many years ago, not 
for love, though, I may add, for no ignoble reason. We lived 
together for a year in mediocre happiness. Then our only child 
was born, and died. My wife’s health, and alas! her reason 
gave way. I spent six months of greater misery than falls to 
the share of most men; then she was removed to an asylum. 
She has been there ever since, growing worse and worse. I have 
not visited her for years. The last time I saw her she had become 
a mere spectacle, lost to all humanity. Now she is dead. Her 
sufferings are ended; andI am freed from a tie which had never 
been more than intolerable bondage.” 

Instinctively Anna’s warm strong hand reached out and 
clasped his. 

“T see! I see! Poor Mr. Higgins! Yes, that has truly 
been very sad. Oh very very sad! Forgive me that I never 
understood, never knew you had had such great sorrow. And 
now you will seek out the lady who is such beautiful musician, 
whom you loved so very truly.” 

“ No,” he said with a half smile, “that lady and I have done 
with each other. She failed me: drove me from her; bade me 
under no conditions to cross her path again. Her father told me 
she was marrying a cousin of her own. You see we are both 
cured of a love always unfortunate, and in her opinion, somewhat 
belated, if not criminal.” 
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“ Oh—Mr. Higgins, did you not then love her and lose her 
before your marriage? ” 

“ Afterwards, Anna. After I had—practically—renounced 
my wife.” ' 

“ But—but—Mr. Higgins, were you divorced from your wife ? 

“Under such circumstances, the English law gives no divorce. 
An incurable, degraded, horrible mad woman remains one’s wife 
still. Anna, I offered that lady whom I loved, who professed to 
love me, that for her sake I would abandon my country (men 
do such things for love) and take her to the States where our 
marriage could have been legal. She failed me.” 

“T should have done the same! Mr. Higgins, you judge that 
poor lady unjustly!” 

“Perhaps so. But it was her doing that we are divided. 
I have not told you the whole story. You, Anna, would not have 
acted as she did.” 

“T don’t know! Leaving her country, that was nothing; so 
many of us go out from our countries, oh yes! and give up our 
homes and our very brothers for the sake of love. And bear 
being blamed and falsely accused! But you were another 
woman’s husband, a poor woman who could not defend herself. 
I should have felt like that lady! Iam sure I should! But now, 
Mr. Higgins, now that you have been freed by God, now you 
may go to her——. Ah but you say she is married now! It is 
impossible! Yes, it is very sad!” 

“T never heard positively that the marriage had taken place. 
Presently I shall be going to London to see after poor Emily’s 
affairs, and I shall make it my ‘business to find out what has 
become of—the other. But honestly, I have no wish to fall in 
with her again, married or single. I rather think there is some- 
one whom now I could love better than that plain woman with 
the coul of music! ” 

Anna shifted her chair uneasily. She did not notice or even 
detect allusion to herself in his last sentence; her attention had 
been caught by his proposed visit to England. Suppose, in 
England, he were to come across Eustace? That would be very 
unfortunate ; perhaps disastrous; for Eustace would certainly 
be alarmed and it was not at all impossible that Mr. Higgins 
might damage him. Mr. Higgins was careless of Eustace’s 
feelings, and he had never given Anna that promise of silence. 
She felt a great wish to be in England herself. Eustace had 
been away a long time, his letters were meagre; she was anxious 
about him soul and body; a little inquisitive also; and now 
afraid of Mr, Higgins, 
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“Could you get me something to do over there at London?” 
she asked suddenly, “should 1 not become more money there 
than in this Rome?” 

“You think London nearer than Chicago, eh? I daresay I 
might get you a job among my old friends. But tell me, where 
has your young Stevens vanished to?” 

Anna was terrified. “I—I think he’s in Vienna,” she cried 
hastily. But she was a clumsy liar and one quickly repentant. 
She saw Mr. Higgins smile and remembered that Eustace in his 
evil days had been near fleeing to a nest of swindlers in Vienna. 
What had possessed her to suggest Vienna? If Mr. Higgins 
should suspect the nest of swindlers now! Incapable in her 
alarm of plausible invention she confessed hurriedly: “Or—or— 
perhaps he’s in England, Mr. Higgins.” 

That gentleman smiled for he could not but see her clumsiness. 
But which of her assertions was the lie? Evidently the last 
one, the attempt to eat her own words. Vienna! That was it! 
Eustace Stevens had deserted her, and had gone to the dogs as 
might have been expected. 

“T will get her out of Rome,” Mr. Higgins said to himself. 
“The little beast must never fall in with her again.” 


(To be continued.) 





